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“Bill thinks of the nicest things. 
He gave me an extension telephone 
for the kitchen and one 
for the bedroom too.”” 


HERE’S SOMETHING NEW 
AND DIFFERENT FOR CHRISTMAS 


Give an extension telephone to someone you love 


Have you been searching for something 
new and different in a Christmas gift? 
Something that is distinctive, yet practical, 
and will last the whole year through? 


You couldn’t do better than an exten- 
sion telephone for Mother or Dad, son 
or daughter, or Grandma and Grandpa. 
For 365 days and nights it will save steps, 
time and effort. And it’s mighty handy, 
too, in an emergency. 


If you'll order in time we'll do our best 
to install the extension telephone before “My wife sure knows how to pick 
Christmas. out the right Christmas gifts. 
Gave me an extension telephone 
If that isn’t possible, we'll deliver the for my hobby room downstairs.” 
telephone, attractively wrapped, so you 
can put it under the tree with the other 
gifts. Then we'll come around after Christ- 
mas and install it in bedroom, living room, 
or kitchen, or wherever you wish. 


The cost is small—just pennies a day for 
each extension telephone. Just call the 
business office of your local Bell telephone 
company. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“Thanks ever so much, son, 
for the extension telephone. 
It’s a big comfort to have 
it close by in my bedroom.” 
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A Congressional Committe’s 
Investigation of the Foundations 


By HARRY D. GIDEONSE 


Is the Reece Committee Investigating Foundations or Freedom of Thought? 


the Reece Committee investiga- 

tion of tax-exempt foundations 
during the spring of 1954 was a 
repeat performance of a drama that 
had first been staged in 1952. Under 
the chairmanship of the late Eugene 
E. Cox from Georgia, who had 
supported the original resolution 
establishing the inquiry with a 
vitriolic attack upon the foundations, 
the House Committee had gradually 
been compelled by the repetitive 
impact of the evidence to admit that 
the foundations had rendered enor- 
mous public service, and to recom- 
mend the review of tax legislation to 
encourage the establishment of “gifts 
to these meritorious institutions.” 

In 1952 it was called the “Cox 
Committee Investigation’ —or, offi- 
cially, the “Select Committee to 
Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations 
and Comparable Organizations.”” The 


[: THE House of Representatives, 


Committee was established by House 
Resolution 561 of the Eighty-second 
Congress, Second Session: 


... to conduct a full and complete 
investigation and study of educational 
and philanthropic foundations and other 
comparable organizations which are 
exempt from Federal income taxation to 
determine which [sic] such foundations 
and organizations are using their resources 
for purposes other than the purposes for 
which they were established, and especi- 
ally to determine which [sic] such founda- 
tions and organizations are using their 
resources for un-American and subversive 
activities or for purposes not in the inter- 
est or tradition of the United States.' 


Throughout the year 1952, founda- 
tion officers and trustees—and their 
cautious legal advisers—held strategy 


‘Reprinted in Hearings before the Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations and 
Comparable Organizations. Wouse of Representa- 
tives, Eighty-Second Congress, Second Session, on 
H. Res. 561 (November 18 to December 30, 1952). 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1953. 
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meetings, answered incredibly long 
and detailed questionnaires, and testi- 
fied about their own activities and 
any other issues deemed relevant by 
individual members of the Congres- 
sional Committee. In dramatic con- 
firmation of the theory of classical 
liberalism, truth conquered in the 
market place of ideas as anxious 
reactionary Congressmen stubbornly 
but unsuccessfully sought evidence 
of subversive activity in days of 
questioning such men as Chester I. 
Barnard, John W. Davis, Marshall 
Field, Henry Ford II, Paul G. Hoff- 
man, Russell C. Leffingwell, John D. 
Rockefeller III, and Henry M. 
Wriston. The hearings the 
questionnaires finally produced a 
volume on Tax-Exempt Foundations 
which is one of the strangest and 
most ludicrous compendia of political 
and social monstrosities on the Ameri- 
cana shelf. Perhaps it reached its 
climax in the final (and friendly) 
— and answer of the Rocke- 
eller hearing: 

Mr. Keeve. Mr. Rockefeller, over 
the years that you have been interested 
in the [Rockefeller] foundation, from 
your conversations with your father, 
have you—and, if this question is too 
personal, I hope you say you would 
rather not answer it—detected any 
apprehension or fear personally or on the 
part of your father that the Rockefeller 
Foundation or foundations in general 
were giving support to projects or 
persons which might tend to undermine 
the capitalist system? 

Mr. Rockeretter. I have not, sir. 

Mr. Keece. I have no further ques- 
tions.” 

It all ended with a little grumbling 
about some minor mistakes of judg- 
ment in supporting individuals who, 
in the bleak light of 1952, were seen 


*Thid., p. 568. 
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to have had “Communist” connec- 
tions, and a resolution of praise for 
the substance of the record. But 
with the new Congress—and a new 
Republican majority—Congressman 
B. Carroll Reece from Tennessee, a 
former chairman of the Republican 
National Committee and a minority 
member of the Cox Committee who 
had distinguished himself by absentee 
service, maneuvered the House into 
authorizing, by a vote of 209 to 163, 
with $9 not voting: 


... a full and complete investigation 
and study... to determine if any 
foundations and organizations are using 
their resources for purposes other than 
the purposes for which they were estab- 
lished, and especially to determine which 

. are using their resources for un- 
American and subversive activities; for 
political purposes; propaganda, or 
attempts to influence legislation.* 

The Reece Committee thereupon 
gathered a staff and took steps to 
stage a disgraceful mockery of the 
dignity of the legislative process. In 
recent years the record shows few 
cases of, such manifest Congressional 
irresponsibility, but this case also 
demonstrates that a free press and a 
responsible public opinion can curb 
the excess of a legislative majority 
without even bringing specific issues 
toavote. Mr. Reece, who had begun 
his campaign with a speech charging 
that the foundations were part of a 
“diabolical conspiracy” to promote 
socialism in the United States, 

romptly terminated the hearings of 
bis committee as soon as he encoun- 
tered substantial discussion of his 
own—and staff’s—irresponsible 
and undocumented charges. Then, 
as if to offer the final and fitting 
comment on his own un-American 


3H. Res. 217, 83rd Congress, 1st Session. 
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and dictatorial behavior, he justified 
his refusal to hear witnesses in 
rebuttal of the untruthful charges 
presented in public hearings by his 
staff by a statement on the subversion 
of the American press. He placed 
this statement in the Congressional 
Record but he had neither the courtesy 
nor the decency to make it available 
to the newspapers which were under 
attack, and which specifically included 
the New York Times and the New 
York Herald-Tribune, both of which 
supported the Republican candidate 
for president in 1952. 

In this statement Mr. Reece said 
that he had never before seen “a 
better organized smear campaign 
against a congressional committee 
nor such wanton distortion of the 


facts by the public press.” It is—he 


said— 

... obvious that the large foundations are 
trying to make certain that never again 
will a mere committee of the Congress 
have the temerity to look into their 
social and political science activities and 
into their financial power. 


Mr. Reece offered the final insinuation 
that the 


. .. Savage attacks [of the press] have been 
of a nature so venomous and untruthful 
as to eliminate any explanation but one. 
. . . no explanation seems rational but 
that the power of some of the major 
foundations and their sycophants is 
truly great.‘ 


AVOID “distortion of the 

facts,” the balance of this paper 

will be devoted to an analysis of some 
selected paragraphs from the state- 
ment by Mr. Norman Dodd, the 
director of research for Mr. Reece’s 
Committee, in his “Report . . . for the 


‘Congressional Record, August 20, 1954, pp. 
14525-26. 
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six months’ period November 1, 1953, 
to April 30, 1954."" No evidence was 
submitted to prove any of his sketchy 
and general statements so that 
analysis can be appropriately directed 
at the statements themselves. 

Mr. Dodd explained that his staff 
had been directed to seek answers to 
the following questions: 


Have Foundations 

—used their resources for purposes 
contrary to those for which they 
were established? 

—used their resources for purposes 
which can be classed as un-American? 

—used their resources for purposes 
which can be regarded as subversive? 

—used their resources for political 
purposes? 

—resorted to propaganda in order to 
achieve the objectives for which they 
have made grants?5 


Earlier in the report Mr. Dodd had 
explained that his staff had studied 
“the size, scope, form and functions 
of the Federal Government for the 
gs 1903-1953,’ and at this point 

e indicated that “‘a study of the 


development of American education 
since the turn of the century and of 
the trends in techniques of teaching 
and of the development of curricula 


since that time” had also been 
undertaken.’ Perhaps Mr. Dodd’s 
peculiar weakness for rather compre- 
hensive research topics helps to 
explain some of the bald conclusions 
which his report—and Congressman 
Reece—presented without any cita- 
tion of relevant evidence. 

Mr. Dodd placed a keystone of 

5*A Report from Norman Dodd, Director of 
Research, covering his direction of the Staff of the 
Special Committee of the House of Representatives 
to Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations for the 
six months’ period November 1, 1953—April 30, 
1954” (mimeographed), p. 11. (Non Depository 
Documents, 1954, Item 9985.) 

*[bid., p. 7. 

"[bid., p. 11. 
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the Reece argument in its strategic 
place when he reported that the 
research staff’s studies “disclosed 
that during the four years, 1933 to 
1936, a change took place [in the 
United States] which was so drastic 
as to constitute a ‘revolution’ 

It should be noted that this conclu- 
sion was released to the American 
public without the citation of a 
scrap of supporting evidence, although 
the use of the word revolution for a 
process involving the initiative and 
consent of the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial branches of the 
Federal Government indicates a state 
of mind that is itself un-American or 
subversive in the sense in which Mr. 
Dodd proposes to define these terms 
for the Reece Committee. Any action, 
says Mr. Dodd, should be charac- 
terized as un-American or subversive 
if “its purpose [is] the alteration of 
either the principle or the form 
of the United States Government by 
other than constitutional means.” 

Since the changes during the four 
years, 1933 to 1936—in so far as they 
remained in effect—were established 
by constitutional methods, does not 
the use of the word “revolution” to 
describe the outcome of this constitu- 
tional process indicate a state of 
mind that is “critical” of the consti- 
tutional process, and ‘incompatible 
with the fundamental concepts of our 
Constitution”? Elsewhere in the 
same report, such attitudes are 
defined as the very essence of the sins 
of which the foundations are to be 
convicted.” 

But such textual criticism merely 
skims the surface if we compare it 
with the basic charge which the Com- 


8Tbid., p. 10. 
*Tbid., p. 3. 
bid., pp. 5, 19, 24 
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mittee’s research had also revealed, 
that, during the years 1933 to 1936, 


the responsibility for the economic wel- 
fare... had been transferred heavily 
to the Executive branch of the Federal 
Government; that a corresponding change 
in education had taken place from an 
impetus outside of the local community, 
and that this “revolution” had occurred 
without violence and with the full 
consent of an overwhelming majority 
of the electorate." 


The gap that exists between 
ordinary, everyday use of the English 
language and the special uses to 
which it is put in Mr. Reece’s circles 
is sharply illustrated here. Mr. Reece 
and his fellow travelers are not 
interested in a “revolution” which 
may occur sometime in the future. 
They are interested in a “revolution” 
that has already taken place. This 
“revolution” occurred twenty years 
ago in the United States, and it is 
Mr. Reece’s specific political purpose 
to revoke the history of the United 
States during the past generation 
under the pretext of an investigation 
of “the activities of the foundations.” 

Apart from the novelty of a 
vocabulary that permits the use of 
the word “revolution” to indicate a 
minority reaction to the constitu- 
tionally approved actions of “an 
overwhelming majority of the elec- 
torate,” we may note in passing 
that the crucial Supreme Court deci- 
sion on the “welfare” clause was 
written in 1937 by Justice Cardozo” 

“bid., pp. 7-8. 

12In Helvering vs. Davis, upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the old-age benefit provisions of the 
Social Security Act, Justice Cardozo said: “Con- 
gress may spend money in aid of the ‘general 
welfare.’... There have been great statesmen in 
our history who have stood for other views. We 


will not resurrect the contest. It is now settled by 
decision. 
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(an appointee of President Hoover). 
The research director of the Reece 
Committee is therefore merely sound- 
ing a faint echo in 1954 of Governor 
Landon’s campaign oratory of 1936, 
with the additional embellishment 
that his shafts are aimed at Herbert 
Hoover as well as at Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

We have made big jumps in follow- 
ing the argument of Mr. Reece’s 
research director up to now, but we 
are still far from linking the thread 
of the logic to the tracks of the 
foundations. Now, however, we come 
to a very bold transition in the 
reasoning, and, although the state- 
ment is cast in rather vague and 
opaque language, the Reece Com- 
mittee’s “studies” are said to show 
“clearly” that the “revolution” 


which occurred in the United States 
“could not have occurred peacefully, 
or with the consent of the majority, 


unless education in the United States 
had prepared in advance to endorse it.” 

Since an “overwhelming majority 
of the electorate” was influenced to 
accept the “‘revolution,” it is clearly 
implied that American education as a 
whole was engaged in subversive 
activity in advance of the crucial 
years from 1933 to 1936. In other 
words, the really subversive period 
was during the Taft, Wilson, Harding, 
and Coolidge administrations, and 
this explains the continuous interest 
of Mr. Reece’s research director 


Footnote 12 [Continued] 
The issue is a closed one. it was fought out Jong 
ago. .. . When money is spent to promote the 
general welfare, the concept of welfare or the 
opposite is shaped by Congress, not the states” 
(301 U. S. 619 (1937). C i 
cussion in the Statement of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the General Education Board, submitted on 
August 3, 1954, to the Reece Committee by Dean 
Rusk as President. 

'8Norman Dodd’s Report, p. 8. 
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in the period from 1903 to 1953. 
Incredible as it may seem to anyone 
who has not read the actual docu- 
ments produced by this congressional 
committee, this is quite specifically 
the point at which “the Foundations” 
are woven into the argument. 

Mr. Dodd explains that his 
“findings” —by which he means his 
own sensational conclusions minus 
any presentation of relevant evi- 
dence—“‘appeared to justify two 
postulates,” as follows: 
1)—that the policies and practices of 

institutions purporting or obliged by 
statute to serve “the public interest” 
would reflect this phenomenon, and 
2)—that Foundations whose trustees 
were empowered to make grants for 
educational purposes would be no 
exception, 
on the basis of which, after consultation 
with Counsel, I directed the staff to 
explore Foundation practices, educa- 
tional procedures, and the operations of 
the Executive branch of the Federal 
Government since 1903 for reasonable 
evidence of a purposeful relationship 
between them. 

Its ensuing studies disclosed such a 
relationship and that it had existed 
continuously since the beginning of this 
§0-year period." 

There is a veritable swamp of 
related charges—all unsubstantiated. 
They include charges that the 
Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations 
have sought to discredit American 
traditions and that they have sought 
to train individuals “‘to render advice 
to the Executive branch of the Federal 
Government” (sic/). There is said 
to be a “monopolistic” effort by 
“the Foundations” to “dominate” 
American scholarship by linking the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 


“]bid., p. 8. 
'Tbid., p. 9. 
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the National Research Council, the 
American Council on Education, 
the National Education Association, 
the National Council of Churches 
(and therefore incidentally all of 
representative American Protestant- 
ism), and the Committee for Economic 
Development (and therefore a very 
representative slice of American busi- 
ness management)."* But I resist the 
temptation to examine the ramifying 
details of this irresponsible and even 
ridiculous effort to defend America by 
proving that it has already been lost 
in order to restate the simple steps in 
Mr. Reece’s argument: 


1. A social “revolution” took place in 
the United States supported by the 
overwhelming majority of the elec- 
torate. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
electorate would never have sup- 
ported this “revolution” if they had 
not been prepared for such un- 
American activity by the educational 
system. 

The educational system was sub- 
verted by the control of the colleges 
and universities through “an inter- 
lock” of national educational agen- 
cies ultimately influenced by the 
financial power of “the Founda- 
tions,” which thereby achieved “a 
concentration of influence and power” 
by the “combination of the Federal 
Government and education.” 


Thus it is clear that we can overlook 
the influence of science and technology 
upon the American social system as 
well as the impact of two world wars 
and the great depression of the 
thirties. Since the Reece Committee 
suspects that “empirical methods” 
are identified with the “deterioration 
of moral standards,’”” it is not deemed 


bid., cf. pp. 12-19. 
p. 18. 
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necessary to refer to evidence or 
experience in the formulation of these 
fantastic charges. The Report does 
not even present a reasoned discussion 
of the research director’s basic 
assumption that it is somehow an 
appropriate or a constitutional func- 
tion of the Congress to decide 
whether an empirical or a philosophic 
approach to the study of social 
problems is more rewarding. It is 
possible to hold the view—and this 
author holds it with deep conviction— 
that nothing in the record of the 
Reece Committee is more subversive 
of American values and of American 
constitutional achievement than the 
unquestioned and unexamined as- 
sumption made by the Committee’s 
own staff that issues relating to the 
choice of philosophical approach ap- 
ropriate to scholarly aa: ser should 
be subject to congressional regulation 
and control. 


HE Reece Committee’s “inquiry” 
into half a century of social and 
political change under the pretense of 
“investigating the Foundations” has 
revealed itself in terms of its own 
documents and reports to be a 
brazen attempt to impose a political 
minority’s views upon its own party 
as well as upon the American educa- 
tional system, which is traditionally 
characterized by a variety of patterns 
and systems of control. ~ 
It is an encouraging sign of the 
vigor of our free society that the 
attempt was frustrated by the strength 
of professional as well as public 
reaction against the irresponsibility 
of Mr. Reece’s statements and pro- 
cedures. The result was that the 
majority of the Committee voted to 
terminate the hearings after it had 
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heard only one witness in rebuttal. 
Mr. Reece’s deliberate attempt to 
prevent the replies of those who had 
been smeared publicly before his 
Committee was corrected in the press 
and in the published statements of the 
foundations and the nation’s scholarly 
associations."* 

In this case, freedom of the press 
and the characteristic diversity of 
control and organizational autonomy 
of the American community itself 
sufficed to frustrate a deliberate 
attempt of the majority members of a 
congressional committee to practice 
methods that suggest a totalitarian 
model of either a Fascist or a Com- 
munist type. The Reece Committee 
discredited itself by the promulgation 
of untruthful and even fanciful charges 
without demonstrating its ability to 


The persistent and intelligent service of 
Representative Wayne L. Hays of Ohio, ranking 
minority member, helped to expose the shoddy 
tactics of the Committee’s Chairman and of its 
“research” staff. Effective and informative state- 
ments were published by Arthur S. Adams, presi- 
dent of the American Council on Education; by 
Dean Rusk, president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; by Charles Dollard, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation; by H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., president of 
the Ford Foundation; by C. W. de Kiewiet, chair- 
man, American Council of Learned Societies, and by 
Pendleton Herring, president of the Social Science 
Research Council. se of these were published 
in the Congressional Record where the Reece 
Committee majority terminated its hearings and 
thereby sought to prevent a public refutation of its 
undocumented charges. 
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produce a shred of evidence to lend 
these even an appearance of plausi- 
bility. 

The Reece Committee episode has 
also made it clear that there is now a 
reactionary group in the Congress— 
and in the community it represents ?— 
which has become so trigger happy in 
the making of ideological charges that 
it does not hesitate to characterize 
any type of constitutional proposal 
for change as “subversive” or “un- 
American.” In the contemporary 
political climate we need to be 
reminded of the vital distinction 
between conservatism and reactionary 
radicalism. A society that deprives 
itself of rational and orderly methods 
of change signs its own death warrant. 
There is both health and irony in the 
fact that President H. Rowan 
Gaither, Jr. of the Ford Foundation 
should have found it necessary to 
conclude his description for the Reece 
Committee of the Foundation’s pro- 
gram with the statement that the 
details would change with the nature 
of the problems, that the Foundation 
would undoubtedly make mistakes 
and that it might even incur criticism, 
but that its usefulness would “really 
be at an end if [it] ever became more 
interested in playing it safe than in 
serving humanity.” —_[Vol. XXV, No. 9] 
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Who Is Intellectually Freer 


By DWIGHT L. BOLINGER 


Communists Are Not Unique 


6G O ELEMENT of aca- 
Nie freedom,” says J. 
Edgar Hoover, is involved 
in the question of barring Com- 
munists from teaching jobs. “A 
person, in order to be a teacher, 
ought to have a free intellect. You 
cannot have a free intellect if you 
are a Communist.’”" ‘Membership in 
the Communist Party, or adherence 
to its principles,” echoes Earl J. 
McGrath, formerly United States 
Commissioner of Education and now 
president of the University of Kansas 
City, “carries with it an obligation 
which makes a person ineligible for 
membership in a free academic com- 
munity, since a Communist is subject 
to party discipline, and anyone under 
such intellectual control is not intel- 
lectually free.” 

It would be hard to say where the 
latest revival of this ancient half- 
truth got its start. It seems to have 
been uttered by the administration 
of one well-known university in 1949, 
and has been reiterated dozens of 
times in 1950 and since. By now 
it has blown itself into one of those 
convenient platitudes that are true 
to no facts and are invoked for cases 
on which they have no bearing. If 
we could recapture the prosecution 
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at the trial of Socrates, we should 
undoubtedly hear him condemned to 
drink the hemlock because of his 
obstinate intellectual unfreedom in 
proclaiming other gods than those of 
the state. 

The argument has a certain specious 
appeal: Communists are committed 
to a dogma parts of which are 
obviously false or even ridiculous, and 
all of which is notoriously time- 
serving; persons thus committed are 
blinded to truth; anyone blinded to 
truth is not intellectually free; intel- 
lectually unfree people do not belong 
on college faculties; Communists 
should be fired. The evidence of 
Communism may be indirect or 
imaginary, from invoking the Fifth 
Amendment to signing a petition for 
clemency, but that is irrelevant, 
except for the light it sheds on 
mentalities which accept it and at the 
same time appeal to intellectual 
honesty. 

It is not surprising that more than 
one college faculty has agreed with 
what at first sight looks to be a clean 
and logical broom to sweep its own 
ranks of the intellectually dishonest 
and the conspiratorial few. Unused 
to the traps of compromise on matters 
of principle, they have let themselves 
suppose that the penalties are inflicted 
on intellectual dishonesty, not on 
political misbehavior. Communism 
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may be a cause, but it is not the 
reason. 

But the logical consequence is 
nothing less than the ferreting out of 
all causes of intellectual unfreedom. 
The intellectual purist would need 
to establish a scale of affinities by 
which the ideal detachment is weak- 
ened through attachment to any- 
thing—one’s family for nepotism, 
one’s religion for bigotry, one’s bank 
account for conservatism. Yet this 
is exactly what no purist is doing, and 
it proves how fraudulent, or at least 
inconsistent, the prattle about intei- 
lectual freedom is. The only case 
that might be made against Com- 
munism on this score is that it is a 
worse influence than any other. To 
prove it, Communism would have to 
be compared with other influences 
against freedom, personal or institu- 
tional. The fact that no one has 


attempted this strongly suggests that 


those most urgent about it all are not 
primarily concerned with intellectual 
freedom, but with something else. 


N PRINCIPLE, there are two 

positions. The first and classical 
one is that a teacher should be 
judged by his competence to teach 
his subject and by nothing else. The 
second is that he may be judged by 
his associations if they tend to bias 
him. Broadly interpreted the two 
are the same: it is easy to equate 
competence with general impartiality. 
But this has never been done on a 
universal scale in the past, and it 
would be impossible to do. 

Take the question of coverage. All 
dogmas shut their adherents’ critical 
faculties out of the area of the dogma, 
but they do not incapacitate the 
mind in other respects. A Com- 
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munist might, on certain premises, 
make a dangerous teacher of political 
economy; in music, astronomy, phy- 
sical education, philology, dietetics, 
agriculture, industrial design, medi- 
cine, and a host of other fields he 
will be in no better position to 
indoctrinate than anyone else if he 
sticks to his subject (and this he may 
be held to by every rule of tenure). 
To discharge an astrophysicist because 
he is a Marxian is to discharge him 
because you want to get rid of 
Marxians, not because you care about 
intellectual freedom. 

The majority of human minds have 
always been enslaved in one way or 
another and always will be. What 
the zealot will not see is that bondage 
viewed from the inside appears to be 
a kind of freedom. As men live 
with things, they tend not to question 
them. Not many American husbands 
feel themselves intolerably unfree 
because they are legally limited to 
one wife. Laws against certain types 
of clothing have never made those 
unhappy who would not have thought 
of wearing such clothing anyway. 
Every course of existence—a political 
system, a religion, a code of table 
manners, a set of food habits— 
imposes itself and makes unbiased 
judgment impossible. If only intel- 
lectually free people were allowed to 
teach, the profession would be depop- 
ulated: it is a good thing that our 
intellectual purists are not really 
trying to rid their ranks of all who 
might have pledged a part of their 
minds in some tawdry pawnshop 
of prejudice. Complete intellectual 
freedom exists in the imagination of 
administrators on special occasions, 
such as the laying of cornerstones 
and appearances before boards of 
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regents, but at no fixed or movable 
point in the real world. 

A kind of rough approximation can 
be found, however, if we divide the 
race into three classes: those who are 
unfree and acknowledge it; those who 
are unfree and do not acknowledge it, 
either because they are unaware or 
because they are afraid; and those 
who are by nature and nurture so 
indifferent to association with their 
fellows that they can, rare birds, be 
called the almost-almost-free. 

Taking them in reverse order, we 
find in the last group the individuals 
whom no college administration would 
have around on a bet—the atheists, 
the non-joiners, the exasperating argu- 
fiers who will defend devils and 
angels with equal aplomb. If appealers 
to intellectual freedom intended to 
attract to their campuses the figures 
that they are actually extolling, they 
would soon be seeking other employ- 
ment themselves. 

In between are the ones who do not 
know and the ones who dissemble. 
The first, being ignoramuses, are not 
numerous on the campus though a 
few can usually be found at its 
fringes. The second, known more 
familiarly as hypocrites, are the ideal 
type. The shadings are various, from 
hypocrites who secretly hold the 
milder deviationist views such as free 
medical service, intramural sports 
only, and no censorship for the editor 
of the student daily, to hypocrites 
who prudently conceal their religious 
affiliation (Catholic, Protestant, Jew, 
or nothing, depending on what other 
affiliation is in the majority), their 

litical views, their agreement with 
Russell on fidelity or George on 
economic policy. Whatever their con- 
victions underneath, these darlings of 
circumspection contrive to weather 
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most of the winds that from time to 
time blow across the campus. The 
more controlled their hypocrisy, the 
better their chances, for a lot of 
half-time hypocrites in the political 
sphere of late have failed to reef a 
small sail left hanging, and got 
themselves blown away by the gale. 

The clandestine view—which may 
be Marxist as easily as anything 
else—is left unmolested. The quality 
of the hypocrite is his respectable 
exterior, and that is all that really 
counts for the safety of the storm- 
tossed institution that was once the 
avowed sanctuary of unorthodox 
views. The bigger the university 
grows, or the more out-of-the-way 
the places where it plants its cam- 
puses, the more it is exposed to 
orthodoxies abroad, permeating it 
from all sides. When a thousand 
students seeking only a vocational 
education are admitted to the cur- 
riculum, there is no time to educate 
them in the older philosophical 
manner which subjected their inherit- 
ance of prejudice or one-sidedness to 
gentle search and discussion, and 
they end by surrounding and partially 
silencing the school of philosophy. 
The university reaches more, but 
those that it reaches it reaches less. 
Hypocrisy—always necessary to pro- 
tect the Copernican vanguard— 
becomes a condition of survival for 
many erstwhile respectable and still 
valuable things. Yale is not the 
only school accused by immature 
minds of “‘irreligion,” nor is irreligion 
the only charge. 

The safest form of hypocrisy is the 
one which, of course, adopts the 
protective coloration of the dominant 
attire of the hour. With a little 
skill the doctrinaire Marxist can do 
this as easily as anyone else, and hide 
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comfortably, and if he is caught, 
blame not his convictions but his 
failure at concealment. Still, there 
are certain risks of exposure in 
assuming any conspicuous pattern 
of camouflage—if the background 
changes, a hue of green that had been 
lost in the general verdure will mark 
its wearer against a backdrop of 
orange. The safest tone is the neutral 
one of innocuousness, which now 
obscures the bright shades of the 
Doctor’s hood. The meek shall inherit 
the cathedra. 

At the farther extreme is the 
figure that is unfree and admits 
it—the adherent of Communism, 
Catholicism, Methodism, New Deal- 
ism, Nazism, or whatnot who makes 
no bones of where he stands. Accord- 
ing to the boosters of intellectual 
freedom, such are the kind who 
should be cast out utterly because 
of their blindness through choice. 


But practically these are the ones 
who least threaten the truth by 


being what they are. Intellectual 
freedom has three great components: 
intellectual honesty, intellectual cour- 
age, and intellectual disinterestedness. 
The declared radical, or reactionary, or 
democrat, or socialist has the first 
two of these in full measure. His 
lack of the third is a lesser impairment 
because, knowing where he stands, 
we can discount his bias all the 
way. The hypocrite may slyly advo- 
cate a brand of racism, peddled as 
unprejudiced and scientific, and not 
be held to account for it; the out- 
spoken racist has no such advantage, 
and is less able to seduce anyone to 
his way of thinking. Whoever follows 
him does so with his eyes open. 

A further quality, an impartiality 
of sorts, the outspoken partisan must 
have, and it goes without saying, for 
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it is a condition of being a teacher 
at all: the recognition that there are 
other views, some diametrically op- 
posed, and a willingness to get along 
with them in the same intellectual 
environment. This is not to be set 
up as a limitation exclusively to the 
man or woman who is biased. Rabid 
people must stay out of classrooms, 
whether the mechanism of their fury 
is of the heart or of the mind, or 
whether the objectives of their mur- 
derous enthusiasms are bad or good. 


HE university has many tasks, 

but one mission: to confer citi- 
zenship in the republic of ideas. It 
does not require a university to do 
this. One gifted tutor is enough; but 
to accomplish it he must himself 
be that republic in microcosm. Or- 
dinarily, and with ordinary mortals, it 
takes a full community of tutors, 
representing all shades of ideas, mostly 
moderate, but some extreme, with 
opposite extremes balancing each 
other and providing the student with 
a choice and a challenge. If he is 
challenged to fight back, so much 
the better for him, and if he is 
deprived of this whetstone of the 
intellect, so much the worse for the 
university that has cheated him of 
his birthright. In microcosm the 
individual tutor cannot close his 
mind, and in macrocosm the tutorial 
community cannot close its ranks, 
lest it become the tool of some 
policy rather than an instrument of 
intellectual fruition. Some of this 
must have been felt by the man who 
said: 
As a member of the board of trustees 
of a university I would not favor firing 
anyone for being a Communist unless I 
was certain that he was teaching Com- 

[Continued on page 501) 


HE rapid growth of general 
courses in the humanities is 
without doubt one of the most 
important developments in American 
higher education in recent years. 
This development has taken place 
to a large extent as part of the 
increased interest in general educa- 
tion, and it is clear that any discussion 
of the place of the humanities in our 
colleges and universities must take full 
account of general-education 
movement. This is not exclusively 
a post-Second World War phenom- 
enon, but particularly since the publi- 
cation of the Harvard report, General 
Education in a Free Society, in 1945, 
we have been inundated by articles, 
books, pamphlets of every sort, some 
concerned with describing programs 
in action; others, with attacking or 
defending particular phases and points 
of view. The subject is a vast and 
complicated one and must be 
approached with hesitation. For no 
single person can hope to be fully 
aware of the modifications and experi- 
ments that are taking place constantly 
in every part of the country. General 
education in the humanities is too 
varied to lend itself to easy systemati- 
zation. Each student of the subject 
must rely at best on his own experi- 
ence and on instances which seem to 
him of representative significance. 


The Humanities and General 


Education 
By HASKELL M. BLOCK 


A Summary and an Evaluation of Recent Developments 
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General education in any field is 
by common consent broad and com- 
prehensive rather than specialized in 
its objectives. It has been defined 
as “preparation for life in the broad 
sense of completeness as a human 
being” rather than training for a 
particular task. It is not easy, and 
certainly not wise, to draw a hard 
line between general and specialized 
education; but in the humanities it 
should be clear that general education 
attempts to make it possible for 
every student, no matter what his 
vocational interests may be, to under- 
stand and appreciate those works of 
art which have become a central 
part of our cultural heritage, and 
thereby to acquire deeper insight into 
himself and his fellow men. General 
education in the humanities aims to 
provide the student with a concrete 
awareness of the rdéle of literature and 
the arts in the development of our 
civilization, and of the significance of 
artistic expression in our lives today. 
It should be clear in the light of these 
objectives that there is no essential 
difference between the aims of general 
and those of liberal education. 

All the same, most programs in 
general education are found in the 
early stages of college work. The 
reasons for this are clear: in the first 
place; general-education courses pro- 
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vide a foundation from which students 
may proceed to more advanced 
studies; in the second place, these 
courses provide a measure of unity 
and coherence among all members 
of the student body, whatever their 
fields of specialized study may be. 
It has been estimated that not more 
than half of the students entering 
college are likely to proceed beyond 
the sophomore year. For many, then, 
general education is terminal educa- 
tion, and its broad and _ liberal 
character makes it altogether suitable 
for such a function. Nevertheless, 
one cannot help wondering if Presi- 
dent Conant was not correct in his 
insistence that the individual and 
collective values of our cultural 
heritage must be presented continu- 
ously “at each level of maturity.” In 
other words, general education in 
the humanities—as in other fields— 
should proceed hand in hand with 
specialized or vocational training, and 
not rigidly separated from it. In this 
regard the recent announcement of 
modifications of the College curric- 
ulum at the University of Chicago 
seems to me highly significant. It 
remains to be seen whether the 
changes will go far enough. Even 
at Harvard, one may ask to what 
extent general education has become 
a part of the student’s educational 
experience “‘at each level of maturity.” 
In the face of demands for speciali- 
zation from every quarter, it is 
readily understandable why virtually 
everywhere general education is 
primarily the province of the early 
years of college training. 

It is important to differentiate 
the kinds of institutions in which 
general-education programs are found, 
for the humanities as taught in a 
large university may be quite a 
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different matter from, let us say, 
world literature in a junior college. 
Diversity is as fundamental a part 
of American higher education as of 
American life generally. On the whole 
this seems to me a good thing, for 
individuals have varying needs and 
varying capacities. Hence, it is 
important that institutions exist which 
can enable each to develop in accord- 
ance with his abilities and aims. I 
do not mean that American democracy 
has brought about complete equality 
of educational opportunity, but the 
sheer diversity of our institutions of 
higher learning is at once a source 
of freedom and of constant improve- 
ment. I know that some see only 
anarchy and chaos in the multiplicity 
of schools and programs, in_ the 
apparent lack of any unifying cohesive 
force in our educational system. But 
this is precisely the promise of general 
education. That general education 
will take different forms in different 
institutions is axiomatic. 


N THE description of humanities 

courses it is possible to distinguish 
three main patterns of organization: 
the survey of civilization, the great- 
books approach, and literature in 
relation to the other arts. Recog- 
nizing that these classifications are 
not exhaustive nor wholly independent 
of one another, we may none the less 
use them as convenient ways of 
examining what general education in 
the humanities has become. Teachers 
of English and of other languages 
have long considered literature as the 
central subject-matter of humanistic 
study. Yet in some _ institutions, 
literature is presented not as an 
independent subject but side by side 
with history, philosophy, religion, to 
say nothing of music, architecture, 
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and, as someone has_ remarked, 
“anything that has anything to do 
with anything in the Metropolitan 
Museum.” This hodgepodge is per- 
haps most in evidence in_ those 
surveys of civilization in which, in a 
single year, the student proceeds 
from Classical Antiquity through the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the 
Enlightenment, the Romantic Move- 
ment, and so on down to Modern 
Times. The framework is chrono- 
logical, with dominant emphasis on 
historical movements that presumably 
lend significance to philosophical and 
artistic works as well as to human 
events. Such courses are generally 
taught by a battery of specialists, 
each lecturing in his own field of 
interest, and with only the loosest 
continuity in moving from one dis- 
cipline to the next. Somewhat similar 
in organization is the freshman or 
sophomore course entitled World 
Literature, extending from the ancient 
Orient to present-day America, with 
a rapid sampling of each of the major 
national literatures along the way. 
This course is more restricted than 
the Survey of Western Civilization, 
but it too is a survey in which a great 
deal of material is encompassed in 
a relatively short time. Here too, 
historical classifications are frequently 
imposed to provide a unifying frame- 
work. I should add that in many 
colleges the survey, World Literature, 
is not a required course, although it 
may fulfill part of a required distribu- 
tion of the humanities. 

The second approach I have men- 
tioned, the great-books program, has 
been publicized widely as a result of 
its use at Columbia, Chicago, and 
other institutions. It is more narrowly 
concerned with literature, though 
readings are also drawn freely from 
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philosophy, history, and sometimes 
from the natural sciences as well. 
Here again, the organization may be 
chronological. These courses do not 
attempt to present a complete and 
systematic survey of world literature, 
to say nothing of the other arts, but 
they do aim at the inculcation of skills 
and methods that will make it possible 
for the student to continue his 
reading beyond the limits of the 
course with a measure of under- 
standing and appreciation. Some 
great-books courses, like a few of the 
surveys of civilization in which the 
humanities play a réle, are offered 
as two- or even three-year units. 

The third distinguishable pattern 
of humanities courses in the general- 
education program is that which 
seeks to interrelate the several arts. 
The teaching staff is generally drawn 
from the ‘literature, music, and fine 
arts departments, with each member 
usually dealing with his own area of 
interest. Organization of subject- 
matter may be loosely chronological, 
but emphasis is likely to be placed 
on aesthetic principles, on modes of 
artistic organization and critical judg- 
ment common to all the arts. Fre- 
quently, transference is made trom 
one art medium to the next, and 
works studied are likely to be repre- 
sentative types suitable for com- 
parison and contrast. 

For purposes of rapid description 
I have simplified greatly, but from 
this cursory account we may read- 
ily conclude that general-education 
courses in the humanities are char- 
acterized by extreme diversity. In 
some instances, the humanities cur- 
riculum is in a process of constant 
re-examination and change, but in 
many others, the programs have 
seemingly reached a stage of finality. 
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Yet in virtually every area of basic 
humanities teaching there is much 
room for improvement. It is danger- 
ous to assume that students are now 
being taught as well as they can ever 
be, and it is reckless to assume that a 
course has reached its final stage of 
development because it has been 
taught in the same way for a long time. 


HE enemies of humanities pro- 

grams—and they are many—have 
assailed the courses in general educa- 
tion from several points of view. 
There are some, usually subject 
specialists committed to the compart- 
mentalization of knowledge, who 
object on principle to the very notion 
of general education in the humanities. 
For such persons, Humanities” 
is an abstraction concealing the 
realities: English, French, philosophy, 
music, and so on. Any specialist 
who participates in an interdepart- 
mental program is thus a traitor, 
actually cutting the ground from 
under his own profession. This argu- 
ment has been seriously put forward 
by intelligent men, yet it seems to me 
to run counter not only to the great 
changes which have already taken 
place in a large area of American 
higher education, but to the way in 
which we think and feel aesthetically 
and practically, not as subject special- 
ists but first of all as men sharing in 
common human experience. The 
advocate of courses in the humanities 
is merely asking that our teaching 
conform more closely to our daily 
living and that the needs of our 
students take precedence over all 
other considerations. 

I should like to emphasize the 
fact that humanities courses have 
developed in response to a genuine 
need. In many institutions it has 
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been believed that the traditional 
requirement of a year course in 
English composition followed by a 
second year of English literature has 
not provided the student with ade- 
quate breadth or depth in his reading. 
In many instances, the humanities 
course has supplanted the sophomore 
survey of English literature or has 
come to be combined with it. One 
can readily understand the insistence 
of teachers of English on the central 
importance of Shakespeare and Milton 
in our cultural heritage, but there 
should also be room in a liberal curric- 
ulum for Homer or Sophocles, Virgil 
or Dante, Goethe or Dostoyevsky. 
And how is one to choose between 
the one and the other? It is to be 
deeply regretted that the growing 
constriction of the humanities area in 
the college curriculum has all too 
frequently necessitated a decisive 
choice in the one direction or the 
other; the happiest solutions have 
managed to combine the virtues of 
both alternatives. 

second area of objections 
stems not from those who oppose 
general-education courses on principle 
but from those who think that 
such courses as presently offered are of 
little value. Thus, one captious critic 
claims that students in general-educa- 
tion courses come “ tolearn less and less 
about more and more,” while another 
forcibly condemns “debased stand- 
ards in world-literature courses.”” 
There is no doubt that introductory 
courses in the humanities offer as 
much of an opportunity for superficial 
and shoddy teaching as do other 


'See Bruce Dearing, “The Sirens on the Shore,” 
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See also Calvin S. Brown, “Debased Standards 
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subjects, but the severity of recent 
criticism should suggest the necessity 
of a careful re-examination of prin- 
ciples and methods. It may well be 
that general education has _ been 
obliged to shoulder more of a respon- 
sibility than it properly can bear. 

I cannot help feeling that this is 
the case in the first type of courses 
earlier discussed. It simply is not 

ssible to present a survey of the 
ome of civilization in all its 
branches without being arbitrary and 
superficial. Nor is the world litera- 
ture course much of an improvement 
as it is taught in many of our institu- 
tions. The curse of such programs 
is too much material in too little 
time. The inevitable result is a 


meaningless collocation of excerpts 
from all of the major writers of 
ancient and modern times. Aestheti- 
cally this practice has no justification, 
for we apprehend works of art not as 


disjunct parts but as wholes. For 
this reason, the double-column anthol- 
ogy composed of excerpts from 173 
writers (I do not include anonymous 
works) subverts any attempt to equip 
the student for a lifetime of inde- 
pendent reading. In attempting to 
teach everything, one may end by 
teaching nothing—or less than noth- 
ing, for in the hands of the callous 
or the insensitive such practices may 
inculcate habits which will destroy 
the possibility of direct and sustained 
aesthetic experience. Trained to read 
fragments, the student may very well 
end by abandoning literature alto- 
gether. He will not have to look far 
for substitutes. I do not wish to 
exaggerate this danger, for many 
students have survived the experience 
of nibbling at Rabelais and Cervantes 
in fifteen-minute portions without 
losing an interest in_ literature, 
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although it is by no means certain 
that they have gone on to read more 
of Rabelais or more of Cervantes. 
Worse yet is the practice of distrib- 
uting pre-digested summaries which 
become substitutes for reading, there- 
by effectively abolishing the author. 
We should not call this procedure 
general education and assume that we 
are training young men and women 
in the liberal tradition. Indeed, so 
presented, general education is an 
emasculation of the liberal-arts cur- 
riculum and opposition to it is well 
founded. 

The great-books approach is clearly 
not open to the same charges of 
superficiality, It is true that some 
programs, such as that at Columbia, 
are somewhat overloaded, but the 
reading is of complete works of major 
importance. The main weaknesses 
of most great-books courses have 
been their neglect of literary values 
for the sake of ideas in literature: 
hence the concentration on “intel- 
lectual texts’’—rhetoric, literary criti- 
cism, political theory—to the exclu- 
sion of poetry, fiction, and drama; and 
the relative lack of freedom instructors 
in such programs have had. The 
imposition of reading lists required 
in every section of a large course, the 
elaborate operation of a system of 
external examinations, these practices 
are severe limitations of the inde- 
pendence of the teacher and virtually 
serve to question his competence. 
They also make for more inflexibility 
and uniformity from class to class 
and from year to year than is good 
for either the instructor or the stu- 
dent. It should be recognized that 
not all of the great books have been 
discovered by those who plan humani- 
ties courses, and not all of those 
discovered have been presented to 
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students. The attempt to shape a 
curriculum is in itself one of the most 
valuable educational experiences a 
teacher can have. The great-books 
course provides a rare opportunity 
for the instructor’s continuous growth; 
there is every advantage to be gained 
from changing at least some of the 
texts every year. First of all, how- 
ever, the teacher must make up his 
mind that he will not try to include 
all the masterpieces of ancient or 
modern times, but only a few, repre- 
sentative works, reasonably varied in 
time, genre, and national origin. One 
must resist, above all, the temptation 
to include more than time will permit. 
The student should be enabled to 
read carefully, to reflect, and to 
discuss. What is done must be done 
well. If a work is too long to 
warrant extensive treatment, it should 
be excluded rather than abridged. 
For while a great-books course should 
include only masterpieces, happily 
the number of great books is not so 
limited as to impose any single work 
as an absolute necessity. Don Quixote 
is a great book. It could very well 
be included in a humanities course; 
but it is better to omit Cervantes 
altogether than to read about the 
windmills and Mambrino’s helmet 
and let all the rest go. The principal 
danger, however, is not abridgments 
nor inadequate translations but the 
unhappy tendency to include more 
material than can possibly be read 
with understanding and enjoyment. 
The course pattern emphasizing 
the interrelationships of the arts 
tends to encourage the same tendency 
to present too much in an intro- 
ductory survey. There is also a 
special difficulty in the teaching of 
poems and plays alongside of paint- 
ings and symphonies. Either the 
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course breaks down into a number 
of individual presentations, or the 
instructor is obliged to deal with 
material he is at best half-competent 
todiscuss. I know that many courses 
in the humanities make use of 
specialist lecturers, but as has been 
frequently pointed out, such persons 
can contribute most to the program 
by participating in every phase of 
the course and not merely in their 
own special area.? The best courses 
are invariably those given by a 
single man, and it is difficult to 
provide the necessary coherence to a 
plan of studies which inevitably 
must depend on the participation of 
several instructors. Yet I do not 
see how one can do otherwise in 
courses based on the interrelationships 
of the arts. Few teachers indeed 
are capable of teaching half-a-dozen 
subjects well, and even where collec- 
tive programs have been developed, 
the selection of properly trained 
teachers will always require a great 
deal of effort. 


NDEED, in all phases of the 

humanities program the training 
and selection of teachers is a major 
consideration. Very few of those 
now teaching the humanities received 
extensive training interdepart- 
mental studies as graduate students. 
Largely for historical reasons, most 
teachers of humanities courses have 
been trained in English departments, 
and it speaks well for their training 
and for their abilities that so many 
have been able to do competent work 
as members of the staffs of humanities 
courses. - Yet today, with the decay 
of foreign-language requirements, the 
young graduate student in English 


2Cf. Fred B. Millett, “Teaching the Humani- 
ties,” Yearbook of Comparative and General Litera- 
ture, 1 (1952), pp. 9-14. 
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emerges too often with little direct 
familiarity with classical or modern 
European literature, only to find 
himself called upon to teach in an 
interdepartmental humanities pro- 
gram. Indeed, the absence of dis- 
crimination in course-planning in the 
humanities has been in some instances 
so appalling as to make one ask if 
advanced students of English or 
American literature had ever read 
even a single line of the major works 
of European literature which they 
may be called upon to teach. It is 
no wonder that, to some critics, 
courses in world literature seem to 
be little more than courses in English 
literature with one or two secondary 
continental works thrown in.’ Teach- 
ers of freshman humanities courses 
must be at least as well qualified as 
teachers at any other level, and if we 
are to have interdepartmental pro- 
grams for Freshmen, then we must 
also have adequate provision for 
interdepartmental training in our 
graduate schools, as well as through 
the length and breadth of our under- 
graduate institutions. In this respect, 
departments such as comparative 
literature can render an important 
service, for until teachers of the 
humanities are equipped with the 
necessary tools and techniques that 
make possible a keen and_ living 
understanding of literatures in other 
languages than English, courses in 
the humanities will continue to be 
inadequately taught. The remedy 
is not to abolish programs of general 
education but to prepare teachers 
that can make them better than they 
are. Until graduate schools have 
made necessary provisions for proper 
teacher training, in-service training 
will be the only way that  half- 
3Cf. Calvin S. Brown, op. cit., p. 12. 
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equipped personnel can be enabled to 
do their job.t It is therefore of 
fundamental importance that the 
need for broad interdepartmental 
training be recognized, and for pro- 
spective teachers in the humanities 
the best such training, it seems to 
me, is to be obtained in departments 
of comparative literature. 

I do not wish to imply that the 
teacher of English is necessarily 
unable to participate intelligently in 
the programs I have described. 
Recent experience would suggest quite 
the contrary. The English teacher is 
probably the best equipped of all 
subject specialists to undertake inter- 
departmental teaching. Yet we need 
instructors who are more broadly 
trained if we are to present continental 
literature with the same competence 
as has frequently characterized the 
teaching of English and American 
literature. And let me again empha- 
size my conviction that the humanities 
course need not and should not exist 
at the expense of basic courses in 
English. I should not like to see 
the recent substitution of English A 
at Harvard by a course in general 
education imitated by institutions 
where the entering students are some- 
what less gifted, nor do I suppose 
that even so brilliant a teacher as 
Mr. I. A. Richards can accomplish the 
same ends in the teaching of writing 
as did English A. Yet such develop- 
ments point up even more strongly 
the need for some provision for 
general education in our graduate 
schools. 

We need broadly trained teachers— 
we will need more of them every year 

[Continued on page 502| 


‘An excellent discussion of this subject is by 
John S. Diekhoff, “ Responsibility for the Training 
of College Teachers,” Journal of General Education, 
Vv (April, 1951), PP- 224-31. 
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Scientific and Technical Literacy 


By E. R. PURPUS 


Plain Writing Needed in Science and I ndustry 


T A recent national convention 
A of scientific and technical men, 
the principal speaker dis- 
comfited his audience by the blunt 
remark that their major weakness 
was illiteracy. Thus dramatically, 
the speaker summarized one of the 
fundamental problems of our society 
today: the inability of scientific and 
technical men to use the language 
clearly, accurately, and effectively 
in the vital business of communicating 
their highly specialized knowledge. 
Since its very beginning, America 
has been a land increasingly devoted 
to the principle of giving the greatest 
possible amount of education to the 
greatest possible number of its people. 
It is also a country which has had 
its entire history during a period in 
which the growth of experimental 
science has come to dominate every 
phase of human existence. With 
almost unbelievable rapidity during 
the last half-century, it has become 
a mother and nourisher of scientists 
and technicians. At the present time, 
no country in the world even 
approaches the number, variety, and 
scope of scientific and_ technical 
schools which increase almost daily 
in America. Whereas religion and 
the humanities in general dominated 
the curriculums of our early colleges 
and universities, today the trend is 
in the direction of greater and greater 
specialization in the increasingly com- 


plex scientific and technical fields of 
human knowledge. This direction 
of the current of American education 
has brought about an interesting— 
and somewhat alarming—paradox. 

In the early stages of the develop- 
ment of experimental science at the 
end of the sixteenth century, Sir 
Francis Bacon could write with logic 
and realism that his aim was to grasp 
the totality of human knowledge, but 
since that time it has become increas- 
ingly clear that such an ambitious 
goal would be entirely impossible 
for even the most brilliant man. As 
scientific and technical fields have 
been explored more and more fully, 
we have finally reached a point at 
which even the ablest minds have 
little time to explore fields of human 
knowledge beyond the extremely com- 
plicated special areas which they 
have chosen for concentration. 

The results are immediately obvious 
from an examination of what has 
happened to the traditional four-year 
college or university curriculum. In 
fields such as medicine, for example, 
the time required for basic training 
in the area of specialization has been 
necessarily expanded. In such fields 
as engineering, the pressure has been 
eased in one of two major ways:. 
some schools have added an additional 
year to the traditional time schedule, 
and others—the majority—have de- 
veloped curriculums with increasingly 
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narrowed fields of specialization. In 
either event, the constant demand 
for new courses in the field of speciali- 
zation has brought about a perfectly 
understandable attempt to reduce 
the amount of work undertaken in 
areas outside the field of specializa- 
tion. Thus we have gradually come 
to a changed understanding of what 
is meant by “the greatest possible 
amount of education.”” Whereas most 
of our earliest colleges and universities 
were committed to a policy of broad 
education with a study of the 
humanities at the core, most of their 
modern counterparts are confronted 
with the necessity for a growingly 
intensified specialization in education. 

The end result is inevitable. Either 
one supports the theory that we 
must expand the time required for 
what we call “higher education” — 
and thus postpone the date at which 
our students are ready to go out 
and face the world—or he must 
accept the fact that time added to 
the field of specialization must be 
taken from the student’s work in 
other fields of human knowledge. 
In the face of economic necessity, if 
for no other reason, the second course 
of action has been most commonly 
adopted. And it is for this reason 
that we are today confronted with 
the paradox mentioned earlier: As we 
develop students with intensified 
degrees of specialized knowledge, we 
develop students with lesser degrees 
of ability to communicate that knowl- 
edge clearly and effectively. The 
time required for the assimilation 
of facts, theories, figures, and mechan- 
isms has most frequently been 


borrowed from time formerly spent 
in learning to use the language as an 
effective tool for communication, 
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HE paradox can be seen more 

sharply when we contrast our 
virtual worship of precision and 
accuracy in things material, mechan- 
ical, or scientific with the obvious 
fact that those very qualities are 
precisely what is lacking in the 
writing of so many scientific and 
technical people. The magnitude of 
the problem can be grasped in part 
simply by talking to the employers 
of students whose highly specialized 
training has precluded (or at least 
de-emphasized) their learning to use 
the language precisely and effectively. 
The problem can be seen from a 
different angle as students themselves, 
when they start to work in their 
chosen profession, come to realize 
the almost insurmountable obstacle 
that results from a weakness or 
inability in writing reports, letters, 
technical articles, and other such 
vital ote of the practice of their 
specialized profession. 

Within the past ten years, an 
astonishingly large and rapidly grow- 
ing number of business and industrial 
companies—together with purely re- 
search organizations in scientific and 
technical fields—have tried to solve 
the problem with what is at best a 
weak expedient. That is, they have 
tried to overcome the deficiencies of 
their scientific and technical personnel 
by developing or importing a special 
breed of people known as “technical 
writers.” Occasionally the holders 
of this increasingly popular title are 
simply those members of the regular 
personnel who can be trusted to use 
the language accurately and effec- 
tively. Perhaps more often the 
“technical writer” is a person who 
lacks much scientific or technical 
knowledge in a particular field but 
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who has the ability to organize and 
present effectively the data compiled 
by the specialists. An interesting 
by-product of this situation is that a 
great many students who majored 
in. English in college are being called 
upon to act as the medium of com- 
munication between highly specialized 
scientific and technical personnel. 
But as an end goal, no one should 
be satisfied with an expedient which 
assumes that the specialist is not 
capable of learning to communicate 
the knowledge which he possesses. 
The much more logical approach, 
surely, is to improve the precision and 
effectiveness with which scientists 
and technicians themselves use the 
language. The basic problem is to find 
how this goal can best be reached. 
Business and professional men are 
acutely aware of the futility of 
teaching facts and theories to students 
who are not also taught to com- 
municate their knowledge intelligibly. 
Day after day we hear a growing 
number of employers decry the 
narrowness of technical training and 
support the belief that a good liberal 
education is the best possible prepara- 
tion for the scientist or technician. 
_Most employers have some provision 
for in-plant training in the specialized 
techniques or processes of their firms. 
They realize that such training can 
be completed quickly and effectively 
if, to begin with, they have persons 
who possess a knowledge of basic 
principles and the ability to think 
clearly, to organize logically, and to 
write effectively and accurately. One 
without such basic abilities can be of 
only limited use to any employer. 


ESPITE the complaints—and 
even the guidance—of employers, 
the majority of scientific and tech- 
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nical departments of our universities 
and colleges continue to pay little 
or no attention to the cultivation 
of the student’s ability to write 
clearly and effectively. In many 
schools, students who lack this ability 
are required to do no more than take 
a semester of freshman English; and, 
worse still, they are thereafter no 
longer bothered with even the problem 
of maintaining the level of aptitude 
which they reached at the end of 
that semester. In many departments 
the student is never again required to 
do anything more than jot down facts 
and theories in fragmentary fashion. 
It is no wonder, then, that he is con- 
fused and unprepared when he gets a 
job and finds how important writing 
ability is. 

The situation at its ridiculous 
extreme is exemplified by what has 
been happening in one state university 
located in a town in which employ- 
ment opportunities for scientific and 
technical students are centered in a 
very large industrial plant. The dean 
of one of the major scientific divisions 
openly fights the requirement of even 
one semester of composition, and he 
quite frankly tells his students that 
a study of English composition is 
unnecessary for scientists. A great 
part of the practical training in this 
division is aimed specifically at pre- 

aring students for jobs at the large 
industrial plant. Ironically, however, 
the vice-president in charge of per- 
sonnel at the plant has often remarked 
that he would not hire students from 
that division unless no one else were 
available. His basic charge is that 
while they may have some scientific 
or technical knowledge, they have no 
training in organizing their knowledge 
or in writing even literately. Unfortu- 
nately, this situation is not unique. 
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Some schools which recognize the 
importance of writing ability have 
made at least token gestures toward 
improving the situation. Certain 
departments have established special- 
ized writing courses for their senior 
major students; others have organized 
such courses within extension divisions 
or night schools; some have even 
gone so far as to set up English 
departments within the scientific 
department. But most of these 
expedients are based upon the 
mistaken assumption that scientific 
and technical writing is somehow 
different from other kinds of exposi- 
tory writing. They virtually ignore 
the fact that a knowledge of logical 
organization and accurate use of the 
language does not depend upon and 
is not basically changed by the 
specific subject-matter involved. If 
one has a thorough grasp of logical 
organization and use of the language, 
he can pick up in a few minutes 
the specialized format for any type 
of report in any company. This 
point is most dramatically demon- 
strated by what was referred to 
earlier: the large numbers of English 
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majors who have found employment 
as technical writers, that is, as 
interpreters for the word-bound sci- 
entist or technician. 

Even when schools establish addi- 
tional specialized courses in writing, 
however, the job is only partially and 
illogically done. It does little good 
to add one more course in writing if 
the student’s writing ability is not 
constantly exercised and judged in 
all of the other courses which he is 
taking. The additional course could 
easily be dispensed with if every 
professor in every scientific and tech- 
nical course required fully developed 
expository written assignments and 
insisted that they be well done as a 
prerequisite for a passing mark. Stu- 
dents will develop the habit of 
accurate and effective writing only 
when the importance of such an 
ability is constantly impressed upon 
them. Only then will they be 
adequately prepared to meet the 
demands which professional employ- 
ment will make upon them. Only 
then will they be able to make effec- 
tive use of the scientific and technical 
knowledge which they possess. 

[Vol. XXV, No. 9] 


Yugoslavia’s Higher Institutions 
of Learning 


By JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


Particularly since the Second World War 


the Yugoslavs had only two 
universities, one at Belgrade 
and the other at Zagreb. The Uni- 
versity of Belgrade originated at the 


Be the First World War, 


beginning of the nineteenth century, 
its main work being devoted to the 
training of officials. In 1869, it 
became a “high school” with three 
faculties, philosophy, law, and tech- 


, 
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nics. It was not granted the status 
of a university until 1905.!' The 
University of Zagreb passed through 
similar evolution, becoming a univer- 
sity in 1874, with faculties of philos- 
ophy and law and a seminary for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood; in 1917 
it acquired a faculty of medicine, in 
1919 faculties of economics and 
forestry, and in 1920 an Orthodox 
Seminary. 

After the First World War, the 
University of Ljubljana was estab- 
lished with five faculties: philosophy, 
law, medicine, civil engineering, and 
theology. In 1918, the universities 
at Belgrade and Zagreb had a com- 
bined faculty of 165 professors and a 
student enrollment of 6,368; in 1930, 
the three universities together had 
556 professors and lecturers and 
15,525 students. 

On the whole, before the Second 
World War, these institutions had 
low standards and were trying 
desperately to imitate the Western 
European universities, especially those 
of France. For instance, on January 
6, 1929, a government decree was 
passed in an attempt to raise the 
standards of the doctorate, which up 
to that time had been granted on 
completion of undergraduate work 
after the prescribed academic exami- 
nations had been passed, including 
one held in public, on the thesis, 
usually given by three professors. The 
new regulations provided that each 
candidate for the Doctor’s degree 
must submit his thesis for thorough 
examination and must defend it in a 
public hearing. In addition, there 
was added an oral examination, 
rigorosum, that was to cover the 


'Roucek, Joseph S. “Recent Changes in the 
Organization of the Yugoslav Universities,” 
School and Society, XXXVII (March 11, 1933), 
PP- 331-32 
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whole scientific field, a part of which 
had been selected by the candidate 
for his thesis. In spite of these 
rising standards, pre-war Yugoslavia 
was glutted with “doctors,” all hoping 
to get some kind of state job or 
position, all refusing to go to the 
provinces or to engage in business or 
nonprofessional undertakings. 

Higher institutions of learning in 
Tito’s Yugoslavia have undergone a 
further tremendous expansion, but, 
strangely enough, they face problems 
similar to those of the universities 
in royal Yugoslavia. While before 
the Second World War, Yugoslavia 
had only three universities, in 1950 
there were five universities and 
twenty-five colleges, with sixty thou- 
sand students. More than one-third 
of these in 1949 were drawing state 
scholarships; in 1950, more than 
thirty thousand scholarship- 
holders.? 

Today, the University of Belgrade 
has eight faculties and a total of 
more than twenty thousand students. 
The former Technical Faculty has 
developed into the College of Engi- 
neering, with seven faculties and 
about seven thousand students; the 
Medical Faculty has become the 
College of Medicine, with three facul- 
ties and six thousand students. The 
Zagreb University has nearly sixteen 
thousand students (as against 6,436 
before the Second World War). The 
Ljubljana University has increased 
its faculties from five in 1941 to 
thirteen in 1950, including four facul- 
ties within the framework of the 
University, seven as part of the 


*For more details, see: Council for Science and 
Culture of the Government of the FPR of Yugo- 
slavia, Education in the Federal People's Republic 
of Yugoslavia 1945-46 to 1950-51 (Beograd, 1952), 
the best available statistical survey, although 
somewhat chaotic in its treatment of Vunsiaels 
educational statistics. 
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Technical College, and two in the 
College of Medicine; it has six thou- 
sand students. 

In addition to universities proper, 
Yugoslavia’s system of higher educa- 
tion includes quite a range of institu- 
tions classified in that category. In 
1949-50 there were forty-nine of 
them, with over four thousand teach- 
ers and over sixty thousand students. 
Some offer two-year courses (the 
Higher Pedagogical School, School of 
Foreign Commerce, Advanced School 
of the Ministry of the Interior, 
School of Theology, School of Journal- 
ism); others offer courses lasting from 
four to six years (the School of 
Journalism and Diplomacy, the School 
of Physical Training, the School of 
Cinema, Dramatic Arts and Stage 
Direction, the Academy of Music, the 
Academy of Scenic Arts, the Univer- 
sity and the Higher Institutions for 
Medicine and Technology). 


HE very rapid development of 

Yugoslavia’s education has cre- 
ated many new problems and con- 
tinued the old ones. Questions have 
been raised regarding the recruiting 
and training of younger teachers, 
since the older generation of professors 


is still dominating education. A lot 
of criticism is heard about the need 
to attune the curriculum of certain 
faculties to the country’s serious 
economic needs. All faculties are 
planning to decrease the number of 
required theoretical and _ practical 
courses to a maximum of 36 hours a 
week and change the examinations. 
The universities also have troubles 
with their “extraordinary” (part- 


‘For more details, see M. M. Chambers, editor, 
Universities of the World outside the U.S.A. 
(Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1950), pp. 897-900. 
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time) students, who are employed by 
civil service, and, who started study 
before or during the first two years 
of the Second World War, interrupted 
their education to join the Partisans 
and fight against the Nazi invader, 
and were unable to graduate. The 
government tried to find a chance for 
them to continue their studies after 
the war by granting them a special 
status in the universities, but many 
of them have used dilatory tactics 
when confronted with the necessity 
of giving up their privileges when 
their studies were completed. 

The main problem, however, con- 
cerns the placement of university 
graduates in provinces and in small 
localities. An important step was 
taken by the Economic Council of 
Serbia on October 15, 1952, when it 
decided to suspend its power to force 
university graduates to take assign- 
ments in the provinces, where special 
skills were required in industries, local 
government, and social welfare. (Doc- 
tors and veterinarians were still to 
be subject to the Manpower Act, 
which is known as the “Regulation 
of Civilization Mobilization” in 
Yugoslavia.) The Economic Council 
alleged that manpower under the 
economic decentralization program, 
which had suffered for a long time 
from a shortage of qualified personnel, 
would be increased by this step. From 
then on, jobs for skilled personnel 
were to be awarded on the basis of 
public competition. 

In reality, this step represented a 
defeat for the Serbian as well as the 
Belgrade government at the hands of 
thousands of educated “‘spivs’’ who 
roam the streets and infest the cafés 
of all the major cities. The struggle 

[Continued on page 502) 
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The Sheepskin Myth 


By MARTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 


Omnibus ad quos, hae litterae pervenerint, salutem in domino 


sempiternam, nos praeses et socii huius universitatis . . 
honoris academici, candidatum ad gradum... 


Secundi 
admisimus eique 


concessimus, omnia jura privilegia insignia, ad hunc honorem 


Spectantia... 


you’re right. It isn’t pig-Latin, 
it’s hogwash. It’s diploma Latin; 
in other words, it’s the sheepskin myth. 

Your diplomas and mine say the 
same about us. Even when ex- 
pressed in modest English instead 
of the more highfalutin Latin, 
academistic gobblydegook sounds the 
same. 
“intellectual attainments,” “scholarly 
achievements,” sometimes even “‘evi- 
dence of moral character.” 

Long, sad years of experience in 
the racket known as “higher educa- 
tion” have led me to view with some 
degree of skepticism the fulsome 
phrases we bestow upon our product 
on formal and official occasions when 
we don mediaeval regalia, march 
in dignified procession, and speak 
solemnly for the edification of local 
yokels who yesterday helped us count 
our golf strokes and who expect 
tomorrow to gyp us on a trade-in 
allowance for our old washing 
machines. 

I might venture to suggest that we 
take our formal phrases no more 
seriously than we do our flowing 
robes; that it is all part of the 
performance we put on, a sort of 


L YOU think that’s nonsense, 


It’s replete with phrases about | 


academic morality play of dubious 
morality. Actually, we do not mean 
what we say; to tell the truth, we 
know better—as does our audience. 
But both audience and actors enjoy 
the ritual performance. 

I suspect that a more accurate, a 
more honest, appraisal of what we 
think of our progeny’s “intellectual 
attainments” might be found in 
what follows after the ceremony, 
when, the coming-out party over, 
Alma Mater seeks to retain the 
affection of her foster children through 
the years that reach beyond the 
apron strings of gr. pt. avg. and 
sem. hr. cr. 

Following the lead of sheer, prying, 
peephole curiosity, I recently exam- 
ined an assortment of alumni maga- 
zines. I have attempted no exhaus- 
tive or even scientific analysis; I 
would not presume upon the accuracy 
of a Gallup poll. I just collected a 
batch (any faculty is a lead mine of 
discarded copies), picked out twenty, 
and read them. My selections were 
not entirely miscellaneous. Among 
the twenty, all from large and dis- 
tinguished institutions, I included 
eight private, ten state, two municipal 
universities; geographically, four are 
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eastern, five southern, five mid- 
western, three southwestern.' 

I then analyzed the contents 
according to subject-matter, pre- 
sumably the basis of alumni interest, 
the bond which unites university and 
alumnus. As you might suspect, 
there is a large body of material 
which I can classify only as miscel- 
laneous: a story about tiger-hunting 
in India by Mr. Jack Roach, auto- 
mobile dealer of Houston, alumnus 
of the University of Alabama (The 
tiger measured 11 feet, 9 inches; Mr. 
Roach’s measurements were not 
given); an article on correct English 
usage by President Curly Byrd 
of the University of Maryland, who 
moved up to the presidency by way 
of coaching football. Mr. Byrd takes 
a bold stand in favor of proper 
English instead of profanity—an 
opinion with which we admirers of 
the rich, poetic vocabularies of Lead- 


belly and Pecos Bill would surely 
disagree. 


ISCELLANEOUS matter ac- 

counts for 18 per cent of the 
contents of the magazines I examined. 
We should, I assume, interpret this 
material as indicating the wide 
interests, the far-flung intellectual 
horizons, of our alumni. 

By far the greatest emphasis, 
measured in column-inches, goes to 
the classification which I designate 
“Hiya, ol Pal.” Fifty-six per cent 
of text and 35 per cent of illustrations 
consist of what in the weekly press 
comes under the heading “ Personals.” 


1University of Alabama, Baylor, Boston Univer- 
sity, Dartmouth, Duke, Georgia Tech, Illinois, 
Maryland, Michigan State, Notre Dame, Ohio 
State, Princeton, Southern Methodist University, 
Stanford, Tennessee, University of California in 
Los Angeles, University of Denver, University of 
Minnesota, University of Oklahoma, and Vanderbilt. 
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For example, followers of The Baylor 
Line read with interest: 

Ross Sams Becomes 

Grandpa on Oct, 11 

Ross M. Sams of Waco, president of 
the Ex-Students Association, is now 
“Grandpa” Sams. Mr. Sams and his 
wife, the former Miss Olna McDonald, 
became grandparents on Oct. 11 when a 
daughter, Janie Sue, was born to their 
son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ross Sams, Jr., of Waco. 

Mr. Sams, Jr., is associated with his 
father in L. L. Sams and Company, 
manufacturers of church furniture. Mrs. 
Sams, Jr., is the former Miss Frances 
Moore of Dallas.? 


Sometimes personalities blend with 
personal honors, as in this item from 
the University of Alabama Alumni 
News: 

Famous Don Hutson, ’35, sensational 
pass-catcher end of the Crimson Tide 
when it beat Stanford 29-13 at the Rose 
Bowl on New Year’s Day 1935, has been 
chosen by the Associated Press for its 
All-Time All-American team. 

Hutson, a native of Pine Bluff, Ark., is 
now an auto dealer of Green Bay, Wisc. 
He is lean, tanned, aged 38, and finds 
it just as easy to smile as ever. More- 
over, he is convinced that football is 
getting better and that the two-platoon 
system is here to stay.’ 

Personals are plethora. Possibly 
more interesting are accounts of the 
meetings of alumni clubs, those 
gatherings of the intellectual forces 
which lend distinction to almost every 
American community. For example, 
readers of the Duke University 
Alumni Register learn that 


the Alamance Hotel at Burlington was 

the scene of the Duke alumni gathering 

of Alamance County on November 7. 
Eddie Cameron, director of athletics 


2X11 (October-November, 1951), p. 15. 
3XXXIV (May, 1951), p. 91. 
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at Duke University, was the principal 
speaker. He spoke about sports in 
general and specifically about the future 
of football. Mr. Cameron made it 
plain that football at Duke is not to be 
overemphasized, but on the other hand 
it is not to be deemphasized.* 


One of the most gala occasions I 
read about was Homecoming at Duke. 


Campus decorations, complete and in 
working order, were floodlighted Friday 
night... All the quadrangles were 
turned into miniature midways wich 
puppet shows, charging Blue Devils, and 
harassed Cavaliers. The ATO House of 
Horrors completed the carnival atmos- 
phere. A huge pep meeting climaxed 


the evening.® 


That’s what I call real school spirit. 
It made my old heart sad, not having 
been there to scream for the team. 
But I beam with pride knowing that 
midways, Blue Devils, and horrors 
are not to be de-emphasized at 


“Dear ol Dook.” 

Georgia Tech alumni may be 
scattered far, but mutual interests 
hold them close. Here are accounts 
of meetings of three of their alumni 
clubs: 

Members of Tech’s Charlotte Alumni 
Club met on June 8 for an all-day outing 
and barbecue. Host was H. G. Thomas, 
’08, president of the Mill Power Supply 
Company. The scene was the company’s 
Bridgewater Clubhouse on Lake James. 
Coach Bobby Dodd was on hand to give 
the group a picture of Tech’s 1951 
prospects and his personal view on the 
relation of football to the college pro- 
gram... 

Georgia Tech men in Columbia met 
on August 8 at the Columbia Country 
Club to enjoy refreshments and an 
excellent dinner. Present to address the 
group were Bobby Dodd and Ray 


4XXXVII (November, 1951), p. 281. 
p. 273. 
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Graves. Dodd showed films of the 1950 
S.M.U. game and “Football Thrills of 
1950.”” A motion was made and unani- 
mously passed that the club give Coach 
Dodd a vote of confidence . . . 

Tech men in Knoxville met at a dinner 
on May 9g to greet Bobby Dodd and Ray 
Graves. Speaking after the meal, Dodd 
described Tech’s 1951 prospects, and 
Graves gave a short verbal description 
of each player.® 


ARACTERISTICALLY, alum- 

ni clubs are not addressed by 
eminent scientists, distinguished schol- 
ars, or the university’s best-known 
poet. The football coach makes the 
big speech. He can tell what alumni 
want to hear. But even without a 
coach to speak, the subject remains 
the same: 

On Saturday afternoon, October 13, 
the Houston Notre Dame Club gathered 
in a private room of a local restaurant for 
lunch and a football game. The “football 
game” we speak of was the broadcasting 
of the Notre Dame-SMU encounter. 
Being Texans, this game held forth more 
than usual interest, but being ND men 
first, we were sorry about the loss, even 
if it was to a Texas team.’ 

Our athletic colleagues have learned 
the potency of audio-visual methods 
in education. I read that the Minne- 
sota Alumni Association looks forward 
to “a most active alumni club 
year. ... There will be an average 
showing of three football pictures at 
each of the clubs.’ 

The extent to which gridiron glories 
occupy the attention of alumni clubs 
indicates that other interests seem to 
be in danger of neglect. You will, I 

‘Georgia Tech Alumnus, XXX (September- 


October, 1951), p. 14. 
XXIX (November- 


™Notre Dame Alumnus, 
December, 1951), p. 18. 

®Minnesota Voice of the Alumni, LI (November, 
1951), Pp. 12. 
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trust, share my feeling of concern 
upon learning that a meager one per 
cent of alumni-magazine content is 
devoted to all other forms of athletics. 
This is a tendency which we must 
deplore. I view with alarm the 
inescapable implication that our insti- 
tutions of higher learning, while 
providing stadium spectacles of awe- 
inspiring grandeur, may fail to supply 
the nation with heroes on the mat 
and in the ring. 

Suspicion of overemphasis might 
be indicated by the approximate 14 
per cent of total space given to our 
gladiators of the gridiron. Not all 
alumni, it appears, are so fortunate 
as to hear a coach give a verbal 
description of each player. But the 
University of Tennessee does its best 
to assuage the disappointment of 
those who must follow the team from 
afar. The Vols of Coach Neyland 
were many and bold, and quite 


accustomed to publicity: 


Butler, Dan, 19, 6’2”, 200, sophomore 
from Norfolk, Va... . big, rough, and 
hard charging . . . showed promise of 
~ developing into an excellent defensive 
tackle in Spring practice . . . Physical 
Education major. 
Holohan, Francis, 20, 61”, 210, junior 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y. . . . big, fast, 
rough, and strong . . . All-state in high 
school ... a former boxer... rated 
by the coaches as one of the finest 
defensive linemen in Vol history .. . 
nickname, “Harpo” . Physical Edu- 
cation major.® 
Those are random examples. There 
are pages more. The whole squad 
is described. It’s almost as good as 
a program—“‘names and numbers of 
all the players.” 

Play-by-play accounts of stadium 
encounters also serve to stimulate 


*The Tennessee Alumnus, XXXII (Fall, 1951), 
p. 12. 
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the loyalty of old grads. The 


Princeton University alumni maga- 
zine does its best to keep its eager 
readers right up close behind their 
halfbacks. 


Pete Weimar jarred Ray Bright with a 
solid tackle behind the line of scrimmage 
and Jack McGillicuddy was up fast from 
the secondary to recover on the 20. . . 
After Spears had gained three, Brad 
Glass spilled Molloy for a nine-yard loss 
and Ryan went back to kick. McPhee 
was in fast, blocked the ball solidly and 
we took over on the 20. A pass over the 
goal line was out of Emery’s reach, 
Pivorotto was stopped for no gain but 
Kaz hit McPhee on the ten and the able 
end broke away from two tacklers to 
score standing up.” 

After reading six or eight pages of 
that, I thought I realized why 

Her sons will give 
While they shall live 
Three cheers for Old Nassau. 

There is so much more that I can 
scarcely forbear to quote all of it. 
My regret is tempered by the knowl- 
edge that one 200-pound fullback 
is described just about like every 
other fullback, and all accounts of 
touchdowns are almost identically 
thrilling. 

Gridiron contests are usually 
reported in much the same style as 
prizefights. The appeal seems to be 
the same. Featured attractions are 
glowingly described in the same terms 
which might be applied to a Comanche 
raid or a train wreck. 

The Duke-Carolina game, played 
before 50,000 yelling fans under gray and ° 
threatening skies, was everything that 
this traditional contest is annually 
expected to be. It was hard-fought and 
featured some savage line play . . . 


10Princeton Alumni Weekly, LIL (November 23, 


1951), P. 
"Duke University Alumni Register, XXXVII 
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This is from Duke; from another 
institution, devout with Christianity 
according to John Wesley, we have 
this report: 

In addition, with Henry Stollenwreck 
running like a locomotive (he was out for 
the season with a broken leg last year), 
big “Bull” Forester hitting his 225 Ib. 
bone-crushing peak as a junior this 
season, and 4-yard Pat Knight, the 
Methodists bid well to field a superior 
running game compared to 1950’s version. 

On the other hand, Texas will have 
again a rock-ribbed defensive line and 
good running power in Townsend and 
Dawson. Defensive line-backer Menasco 
and pass-defense ace Dillon are still 
around making for the same slam-bang 
ball game as in 1950. 

In short, we predict another rugged, 
slashing, smashing grind almost duplicat- 
ing the 1950 meeting.” 


HRICE favored is the alumnus 
who yells his approbation from 
some point of vantage up close to 


the field of carnage. Many, I fear, 
must be content to hear the coach 
enumerate the points of his _per- 
formers, to watch the movies at his 
alumni club, and to read all about it 
in his alumni magazine. The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee explains: 


We always have a good many more 
applications for these seats in sell-out 
games than we have seats available, 
and we endeavor to make the distribution 
in accordance with Athletic Board 
policies. Naturally the preference must 
be given to heavy scholarship contribu- 
ws..." 


I doubt that the scholarships referred 
to are for research in animal husbandry 
and home economics. 

After “Hiya, ol Pal,” comes the 
thundering squad, beef on the cleat, 


"The Mustang, S.M.U. Alumni Magazine, 
IV (October, 1951), p. 27. 
Tennessee, op. Cit., 10. 
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amid the swelling roar, ““We gonna 
win.” But universities do not exist 
for the sole purpose of lugging the 
ole pigskin. Indeed, no; they dis- 
charge their responsibility to society 
by supplying it with a stream of 
bright-eyed young men, trained in 
accounting, marketing, salesmanship, 
management, alert for promotion to 
positions of dignity and responsi- 
bility: chief clerk, district manager, 
assistant sales supervisor. 

The relationship of gridiron glory 
to business success is often apparent 
to the perceptive reader of the alumni 
magazines: 

Sheldon E. Beise ’36 Ed, Minnesota 
gridiron star of the early 1930’s, has been 
appointed field supervisor for the southern 
district of the Banker’s Life Co. of Des 
Moines, Iowa." 

Those who fail to achieve glory in 
the stadium may, however, be com- 
forted. Vicarious participation is 
available for those who could not 
make the team. And the relationship 
is equally clear. 

Charles M. Flood, ’41-’42, manager of 
Culligan Soft Water Service Company 
of Waco, is serving as president of the 
Waco Quarterback Club this year. 

Flood has been active in the Quarter- 
back Club for the past four years, having 
served on the board of directors the past 
three years and as vice-president for two 
years. 

Flood is also active in the program of 
the Waco Junior Chamber of Commerce." 

Typical success stories appear in 
nearly every issue, accounting for 
nine per cent of the total content. 
The text is usually illustrated with a 
handsome picture of the model of 
success, a go-getting type, clearly a 
reader of Nation’s Business, Saturday 


“Minnesota, op. cit., p. 28. 
“Baylor Line, X11 1951), 
Pp. 7. 
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Evening Post, and at least one of the 
publications of Mr. Henry Luce. 
The Horatio Alger motif is often used: 


A business success story that almost: 


rivals anything Horatio Alger ever wrote 
into his fiction is that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Hamlin of Jacksonville, owners of 
the Marja Brassiere Company. 

Mrs. Hamlin is the former Miss 
Margia Childs, member of a pioneer 
and well-known Jacksonville family. She 
is a member of the board of directors of 
the Ex-Students Association. 

The Marja Brassiere Company grosses 
about $1,500,000 annually. It manu- 
factures brassieres that are sold from 
coast to coast and in Europe and South 
America. The firm markets about two 
million brassieres a year and its business 
is constantly expanding. Just recently 
the company opened a sales office in 
Hawaii.'* 

Shall we see aloha neckline on the 
beach at Waikiki? 


Transition from commerce to 


pulchritude is as easy as from gridiron 


to success. All three are charmingly 
blended in the familiar alumni maga- 
zine illustrations of the president 
of the Alumni Association crowning 
the Queen of the Homecoming Float 
on the eve of the Big Game. Some- 
times he kisses her between halves, 
Glamor accounts for more than four 
per cent of the alumni magazines. 
There is not much text; one picture 
is worth many column-inches. 

The major interests have been 
covered. A few minor ones remain. 
Between major and minor (accounting 
for three per cent) comes campus 
expansion. Big Buildings are some- 
thing to be proud of. Acres of 
uprooted trees, tons of raw earth, 
piles of bricks and concrete move the 
alumnus only less than shoulder- 


did., p. 18. 
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padded warriors, Arrow-shirted junior 
executives, and cheesecake co-eds. 

Two trifles remain: administration 
and faculty, worth a mere two per 
cent each. But a third and final 
two per cent is more significant than 
the figures indicate. This is the 
appeal for financial support. It is 
characteristic of private rather than 
public institutions, the latter relying 
on taxation, while the former encour- 
age tax exemption. 

Appeals are usually made on a 
high level, mostly in terms of 
“loyalty.” The following is excerpted 
from an article entitled “The Chal- 
lenging Baylor Loyalty Fund,” by 
the Reverend Joe Weldon Bailey, 
pastor of First Baptist Church, 
Sulphur Springs, Texas: 

It is almost unbelievable what other 
institutions receive each month from 
their alumni. I doubt if any school is 
loved more by its ex-students than 
Baylor is loved. This being true the 
plan of the Ex-Students Association to 
enlist every member is worthy of response 
on the part of all. 

There comes to the giver a new feeling 
of attachment to Baylor when he con- 
tributes regularly to the Baylor Loyalty 
Fund... 

Whatever the amount given it will 
surprise the giver at the end of a year 
what the total gift is. You will be 
interested in knowing that your gift can 
be deducted from your income tax.” 
Even in the bower of Baylor bliss 
the serpent of the Federal income 
tax rears its star-spangled head. 

The significance of the financial 
bond which unites alumnus and uni- 
versity is attested by the number 
and the nature of letters I receive 
from my almae matres. Duke Uni- 
versity has been particularly insistent 
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that I attest financially my “loyalty.” 
High-pressure methods, charts, lists 
of distinguished donors, comparative 
class standings, are all employed 
to stimulate my “loyalty.”” My sales 
resistance being in inverse proportion 
to my pocketbook, I managed to 
remain disloyal, until I received just 
recently this appeal headed “‘ Business 
in Support of Education:” 


A constantly growing source of support 
for Duke University has been business 
firms and corporations, both large and 
small. These firms are realizing that 
privately supported education needs 
annual financial assistance if it is to 
remain a strong influence for democracy 
and free enterprise." 


When I read that, I jumped for 
my checkbook and my income tax 
blank. If Duke University is advo- 
cating repeal of North Carolina’s 
Jim Crow Laws along with abolition 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Pure Food and Drug 
Act, I want to be “loyal.” Sounds 
as though it might even be dangerous 
not to be. Do I want to be charged 
with non-support of democracy and 
free enterprise? 

Words could never do justice to 
alumni magazine cover art. It is as 
traditional as the ivy-grown buildings 
it so often features; indeed, the 
typical Saturday Evening Post cover 
by Norman Rockwell becomes by 
comparison a bewildering exercise in 
technically intricate experimental 
non-representationalism. On the cop- 
ies I collected, Alabama and Notre 
Dame plug the “We Build Big 
Buildings” motif; football in the 
simple splendor of bone-crushing 
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savagery is featured by Vanderbilt 
and Princeton; the combination of 
gridiron glory and glamor gladdens 
loyal Minnesota hearts; Duke dis- 
plays its trinity: co-ed pulchritude, 
old grad success, a stadium spectacle; 
the good old Baylor Line exhibits 
five short-skirted baton twirlers (I 
think of them as Baylor’s Bevy of 
Beauteous Baptist Babes). 

I confess sadly that I have resorted 
to exaggeration and ridicule far less 
than you think. If you would 
witness an even lower representation 
of higher education than you thought 
possible, even in your réle as campus 
cynic, I suggest that you read alumni 
magazines. If you would retain some 
slight vestige of respect for the 
profession to which you belong, I 
suggest that you read less devastating 
satires on the academic life. 

I said at the beginning that the 
diploma citation is a myth. Properly 
speaking it is not, because a true 
myth is believed by those who ritual- 
ize it; and it seems obvious that we 
do not believe what our sheepskins 
say about those to whom we award 
them. The familiar symbol of the 
lamp of learning whose flame 
enlightens the mind of man, and the 
common motto of “Lux et Libertas,” 
might, I suggest, more appropriately 
be replaced by the figure of a fullback 
couchant before goal posts rampant. 

And when we cease to render lip 
service to the myth we no longer 
believe, we might in the tone of 
university-alumni relations, re-write 
our diplomas in the new style: “Hiya, 
ol Pal, We Gonna Win, Our Grads 
Make Good, Our Gals Got Glamour, 
We Build Big Buildings, Gimme!” 

[Vo!l. XXV, No. 9] 


the: lechnicians - 


Field Study in National 
Government' 


The Washington Semester, an 
activity of the Department of Political 
Science and Public Administration 
of the American University, is a 
program of field study in national 
government. It began in 1947, and 
has passed the preliminary experi- 
mental stage. It has been subjected 
to intensive evaluation that has con- 
sisted in analysis of, first, the effect 
of the experience on the student, and, 
second, the factors influential in the 
success of the program. This article 
is concerned with the latter problem. 

Although a full description cannot 
be presented here, the principal 
features of the Washington Semester 
will be described briefly. The objec- 
tive of the program is to give to 
selected college undergraduates a real- 
istic understanding of the American 
national government in order that 
they may become better citizen- 
leaders in a democratic society—a 
society which depends on the active 
and intelligent participation of the 
individual. Seventy-one universities 
and colleges now share in a formal 
co-operative arrangement which brings 
200 students to the American Univer- 
sity each year. The program is 
conducted under the general policy 
supervision of a committee composed 
of official representatives of the 


1Reported by Lowell H. Hattery, Director, 
Washington Semester Program, The American 
University. 


2Additional institutions will participate in 


1954-55. 
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participating institutions: 


Alfred University 

Allegheny College 

American University 

Augustana College 

Baidwin-Wallace 
College 


Beloit College 
Bethany College 
Birmingham- 
Southern College 
Boston University 
Bucknell University 


Centre College 
Clark University 
College of Wooster 
Cornell College 
Davidson College 


Denison University 
De Pauw University 
Dickinson College 
Drew University 
Earlham College 


Emory University 

Florida Southern Col- 
lege 

Grinnell University 

Hamline University 

Hillsdale College 


Hiram College 
Hollins College 
Hope College 
Hunter College 
Kenyon College 


Lake Erie College 
Lake Forest College 
Lehigh University 
Lewis and Clark Col- 


lege 
Lindenwood College 


Linfield College 

Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege 

Millikin University 


Mills College 
Millsaps College 
Monmouth College 
Muskingum College 
Nebraska Wesleyan 
University 


Oberlin College 

Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity 

Oklahoma Baptist 
University 

Otterbein College 

Pacific University 


Park College 

Pennsylvania College 
for Women 

Philander Smith 
College 

Pomona College 

Rockford College 


Rollins College 
Shepherd College 
Simmons College 
Simpson College 
Southwestern College 


Stetson University 
Swarthmore Coilege 
Syracuse University 
Transylvania College 
Union University 


University of Red- 
lands 

University of the 
South 

Valparaiso Univer- 
sity 

Wabash College 

Washington College 


Western Reserve 
University 

Westminister College 

Willamette Univer- 
sity 


WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


The student, during his semester 
in Washington, observes and studies 
both formal and informal aspects of 
the national government which may 
not be adequately dealt with in 
standard textbook materials. These 
aspects include the interrelationships 
between government agencies and 
government officials and the nature 
and motives of persons who are 
serving as government officials or in 
organizations related to government, 
such as political parties and pressure 
groups. 

At the same time, through a 
number of devices—particularly the 
individual project—the student is 
given instruction and takes part in 
the kind of investigation of political 
problems which the democratic citizen 
of independent spirit ought to engage 
in. A major premise of the program 
is that the quality of democracy is 
vitally affected by the degree to 
which the citizen tries, with initiative, 
heuristic zeal, and intelligence, to 
determine for himself the answers 
to political questions. The Wash- 
ington Semester program is made up 
of four major components: 


The Seminar-—-A field seminar, The 
American National Government in 
Action, which is held three times a 
week, brings the student into intimate 
contact with the broad range of 
governmental and political activity 
through field visits, consultations with 
officials, and evaluating sessions led by 
academic instructors. 

The Project—Each student engages in a 
research project, for three hours credit, 
which he has defined in consultation 
with his instructors in his home 
institution, and which is further defined 
after he arrives at Washington. This 
is designed to give him a deep under- 
standing of a single political problem 
or governmental activity. 
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The Classes—Six to nine semester-hours 
are chosen by each student from the 
courses in the curriculum of the School 
of Social Sciences and Public Affairs 
of the American University. These 
classes, many of which are taught by 
specialists, usually meet in the evening 
so that government employees may 
attend. 

Special Activities—Washington offers a 
vast number of cultural opportunities— 
symphonies, recitals, theatrical produc- 
tions, meetings and national confer- 
ences of professional groups, and trips 
to museums and historical places. The 
organization of these special events in 
the student’s program of activities, 
while to some extent planned, depends 
primarily’ upon his own initiative, 
alertness, and ingenuity. 


The number of institutions taking 

art in the Washington Semester has 
increased from six colleges in 1947 
to more than seventy in 1954, with no 
withdrawals. More important, how- 
ever, is the reaction of students. A 
survey of the opinions of former 
students, conducted in 1951, indicated 
a continued enthusiasm for the experi- 
ence—perhaps an even greater appre- 
ciation of its benefits in retrospect 
than during actual participation. If 
it is assumed, then, that the experi- 
ment has proved its value, the follow- 
ing factors are suggested as the 
important elements in its merit and 
growth. 

The effectiveness of field study is 
the first of these factors. Seeing 
the relationship of practice to theory 
is an important part of the educa- 
tional process. Particularly in the 
study of government, the opportunity 
to observe, and learn through con- 
sultation, the relationships of people 
to law and to institutional structure 
is the gateway to an understanding of 
the true nature of government. A field 
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study of government, associated with 
information concerning the theory 
and law of government and aid in 
evaluating the observations of field 
study, seems to provide a sounder 
basis for training bee citizenship than 
exclusive classroom instruction. A 
girl from Lindenwood College made 
the following comment during her 
Washington Semester experience: 


Before, the Government has been too 
distant for me to grasp; but hearing the 
officials explain the duties of their 
agencies has made me realize that the 
men who run our Government are not 
unlike our friends at home. Though 
their assignment is only a single part of 
this vast organization, they must, and 
usually do, possess initiative and integrity 
to serve efficiently. 


The student participates in the field 
study both as an individual and as a 
member of an organized group. 
Through individual consultation with 


faculty members, and in_ special 
seminar sessions, his understanding 


of the experience grows. These 
features provide the means for evalua- 
tion and perspective that are essential 
to worth-while field study. 

The co-operation of college and 
university faculty members and offi- 
cials makes the Washington Semester 

ssible. Their principal incentive 
is their belief that the sojourn in 
Washington provides a most useful 
educational experience for the stu- 
dents. Every person from the 
participating colleges who contributes 
to the success of the Washington 
Semester does so at a_ personal 
sacrifice of time; the college officials 
make a financial sacrifice, since they 
lose the tuition of their students for 
the semester spent in Washington. 

As a co-operative program, the 
Washington Semester is a project of 
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the seventy-one institutions, not a 
project of the American University 
alone. At an annual meeting each 
year, the representatives of the 
participating colleges review the 
practice of the past year and develop 
policy for the coming year. Although 
the American University administers 
the program and provides the 
academic resources for it, it is a truly 
co-operative activity, with the ulti- 
mate authority vested in the member 
institutions. This co-operation con- 
tributes to the progress of the 
Washington Semester, it invests the 
combined vitality of the institutions 
in the program, and it provides the 
flexibility necessary for improvement. 

Although its objective and the 
major features have not changed since 
1947, the methods and detail of the 
Washington Semester have changed 
substantially. The experimental ap- 
proach is an effective academic experi- 
ence for the student. The faculty 
and administration of the University 
regularly solicit suggestions from the 
students each semester, as well as 
from the participating college faculties. 
On the basis of these suggestions and 
the results of a rigorous self-examina- 
tion, the program has been modified 
and improved from semester to 
semester. 

Since the students who come differ 
widely in academic background, per- 
sonality, interests, biases, and life 
objectives, the content of their experi- 
ence in Washington needs to be 
adapted to these variables. Such 
phrases in the Washington Semester 
Manual as “independent honors 
study,” “mature individual,” “‘inde- 
pendent-study project,” and “indi- 
vidual counseling,” reflect the philos- 
ophy that the student must be 
provided with experience which is well 
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adjusted to his individual background 
and needs if he is to achieve maximum 
growth. Individual modification of the 
experience is carried out in these ways: 


1. Guidance in the selection of courses is 
provided; the student is assigned to 
courses which will best complement 
his peculiar background and interests. 

. Independent study projects are carried 
on. The full gamut of political 
problems is available to the student, 
who may select his own project for 
individual investigation. This should 
be a problem which will satisfy his 
interests and needs most effectively, 
and which will be most compatible 
with his competencies and limitations. 

. Counseling on a wide scale is available 
to the student. The academic director 
of each unit of the Washington 
Semester is accessible for frequent 
individual consultation. So also are 
the director of the program and the 
chairman of the Department of 
Political Science and Public Adminis- 
tration. 


Academic average, motivation, and 
the maturity to do independent study 
determine the selection of students 
for the Washington Semester. The 
response of the students to the unusual 
challenge of this program seems to 
indicate that the selective process has 
been successful. They show a sense 
of personal and group responsibility 
beyond that of the average under- 
graduate, which is evinced in many 
ways. It is particularly evident in 
their willingness to perform beyond 
the minimum requirements of classes, 
seminar, and project. 

‘At the same time, the value of 
group relationships in the Washington 
Semester should not be overlooked. 
One student reported as follows: 

As an individual, I have made progress, 


but not to the extent that I have while 
working with the group. There is always 
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room for an individual, but his real value 
lies in his ability to co-operate and work 
effectively with his associates. 


The factor of balance in the com- 
ponents of the program seems as 
significant as any other in interpreting 
its success. The balanced combina- 
tion of the major elements—the 
individual project, continuation of 
degree course work, and educational 
activities—provides the opportunity 
of maximum growth for the student. 
In the Semester survey, it has been 
interesting to find that, when the 
former students were asked for a 
first preference as to the value of the 
listed components, each of the four 
major elements received a substantial 
number of votes. 


Stations for Educational 
Television 


Progress in educational television, 
since the Federal Communications 
Commission reserved 242 television 
channels for noncommercial educa- 
tional use, is summarized in a special 
report submitted to the Commission 
by the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television. Twelve million 
people live in metropolitan areas in 
which educational television stations 


-are now operating; ten million more 


live in primary-service areas of nine 
other stations now under construc- 
tion. The report anticipates a con- 
tinuation of this trend: 


It is not unreasonable to predict that by 
early 1955 we will have seventeen 
educational stations on the air with their 
programs regularly available to about 
twenty-five million people; and by the 
end of 1955, about thirty such stations 
will be beaming signals to areas with a 
population of around forty million resid- 
ing in eighteen states. 


A rove of Yale Law School 
students who think that the voice of 
conservativism is being drowned out 
today by spokesmen for liberal ideas 
has arranged a series of five lectures 
to be presented this fall on “The 
Réle ef the Conservative in Today’s 
World.” The students sponsoring 
the lectures are the 8 members of 
the Conservative Society of the Yale 
Law School, organized last spring. 
The group has refrained from con- 
ducting any membership drive and is 
limited to Law School students. The 
members’ aim “is not so much to 
proselytize as to clarify our own 
conservative thinking.” 


The second congress of the Inter- 
American Society of Psychology will 
be held at University City, Mexico, 
on December 14-19. The congress 
is sponsored by the Inter-American 
Society of Psychology, the Mexican 
Department of Education, and the 
National University of Mexico. One 
hundred delegates from the United 
States, Canada, and the various 
Latin-American countries will be 
guests of the congress and the uni- 
versity. The central theme of the 
congress will be “ Psychology of Edu- 
cation.” Further information may 
be secured from Werner Wolff, 
secretary-general, Bard College. 


A new program of East European 
studies is under way at Columbia 
University; it will cover all of the 
“iron curtain” countries and Yugo- 


slavia. The program is supported 
by a grant of $250,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation. The program 
is to continue for seven years. A 
new Department of Uralic and Altaic 
Languages will study the languages 
of an area stretching from Hungary 
to the vast region of Siberia. 


Aw errorr to assist legislators, law- 
enforcement agencies, and the con- 
tributing public to eliminate the 
small fringe of racketeers in the 
philanthropic field has been under- 
taken by eighteen of the nation’s 
largest professional fund-raising firms. 
The program will be conducted by 
the American Association of Fund- 
Raising Counsel, to which the firms 
belong. The headquarters is at 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Five John Herschel Morron Lectures 
on “Christian Faith and Reason” 
will be given at Hamilton College 
during the year. In May, the five 
speakers will return to the campus 
for a round-table discussion of the 
problem. 


Two graduate fellowships in Harvard 
University for students interested in 
the extractive and metal-using indus- 
tries, have been provided by the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation. One 
fellowship will support an advanced 
student in economic geology, and the 
other, a student in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
Each fellowship carries a $2,000 
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stipend. In addition, the company 
will pay an equal amount to the 
University, recognizing that the tui- 
tion fees paid by the students will 
cover only a part of the actual cost 
of their education. 


A cenrer of Agricultural Law has 
been established at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa to further co-operative 
research into problems of farm 
economics and farm law. The new 
research and service organization 
results from an_ interinstitutional 
agreement between the University and 
Iowa State College, with the approval 
of the state board of education. 


A cranr of $30,000 to be used in 
the development of the general-educa- 
tion program of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has been announced by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The funds will support studies aimed 
at developing “a purposeful four-year 
program of general education for all 
undergraduates.” The studies are di- 
rected by a committee which repre- 
sents all Evanston campus schools. 


A Girt of $75,000 has been made by 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Founda- 
tion to Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology for a long-range program of 
research in business operations in 
industrial fields, with particular 
emphasis on railroading. 


Tue University of North Carolina 
has inaugurated a special program 
for a group of twenty-five superior 
Freshmen selected on the basis of 
their high-school records and place- 
ment-test scores. This group will be 
together as a class in four of the 
five required subjects, English, mathe- 
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matics, philosophy, and social science» 
which will be taught by distinguished 
professors who are especially inter- 
ested in undergraduate teaching. The 
level of the courses will be adjusted 
to the ability of the class and inter- 
relationships among the four subjects 
will be developed to produce an 
integrated course of study for the 
freshman year. 


Tae University of Kentucky Press 
announces the establishment of a 
fellowship awarding $5,000 to the 
writer who displays the most insight 
and scholarship in projecting a book- 
length manuscript analyzing some 
significant aspect of the culture of 
Kentucky or its region. The purpose 
of the award is to provide oppor- 
tunity for interpretive writing about 
Kentucky. 

The successful candidate will be 
selected on the basis of his under- 
standing of the region, the freshness 
and originality of his idea and his 
development of it, and his literary 
style and ability. Each applicant 
will be asked to submit a 25-page 
essay on his subject; from this and 
from interviews the Press Fellowship 
Committee will choose the winner. 
Up to $4,000 will be paid as a stipend 
while the Fellow is completing his 
manuscript. The remainder will be 
paid when the Press receives the 
manuscript in an acceptable, publish- 
able form. 

The fellowship has been made 
possible by the generosity of Mrs. 
Margaret Voorhies Haggin of New 
York. She has endowed the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky with a trust fund 
to be used for the encouragement of 
advanced study and the publication 
of the results of research. 
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Application for the University of 
Kentucky Press Fellowship must be 
made by April 1, 1955. Information 
may be obtained by writing the 
University of Kentucky Press. 


Tue Educational Testing Service has 
established an Advisory Board on 
Research Related to Industry. The 
purpose of the Board will be to give 
over-all guidance to studies in 
measurement which will be carried 
out in an industrial setting. 


A arr of $750,000 for American 
Studies at the University of Wyoming 
was recently made by William 
Robertson Coe of New York. The 
funds will be used to endow an 
expanded interdepartmental program 
at the levels of the Bachelor’s and the 
Master’s degrees. Beginning in Se 

tember, 1954, graduate fellowships of 
$1,000 to $2,000 will be offered, as 
well as undergraduate fellowships of 
$250. In addition, the endowment 
provides for substantial library acqui- 
sitions, establishment of a chair, and 
continuation of the annual Conference 
on American Studies. The Confer- 
ence on American Studies is a five- 
weeks summer program for fifty 
selected high-school teachers of his- 
tory and literature. In the three 
years in which it has been conducted, 
gifts by Mr. Coe have financed this 
summer program and its fellowships 
to all participating teachers. A prin- 
cipal focus of the new program, like 
that of the Conference on American 
Studies, will be improvement of the 
training of teachers who deal with the 
American heritage in high schools. 
It is intended, however, to be of 
interest to other students as well. 
William R. Steckel, of the Depart- 
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ment of History at the University of 
Wyoming, has been Director of the 
Conference on American Studies since 
its inception in 1952. 


Tue Ford Foundation has announced 
its Foreign Study and Research 
Fellowship competition for the aca- 
demic year 1955-56. The awards, 
which will be made in April and 
May, 1955, are for study and research 
dealing with three areas: Africa, Asia 
and the Near East, and Soviet 
Russia and Eastern Europe. The 
purpose of the awards is to increase 
the number of Americans profession- 
ally competent to interpret the 
cultures, histories, and current prob- 
lems of these foreign areas. The 
fellowships, covering from one to 
three years of postgraduate work, 
either in the United States or abroad, 
are designed to provide training for 
persons at a variety of academic and 
levels. Students just 
ginning their graduate work may 
apply, as well as those more advanced. 
A limited number of awards will be 
made to persons of recognized com- 
petence outside academic fields. The 
competition is open to United States 
citizens and to aliens permanently 
residing in the United States who can 
give substantial evidence of their 
intention to become citizens. Appli- 
cants should not ordinarily be over 
forty years of age, and age limits of 
thirty and thirty-five apply to certain 
fellowships for students of the Soviet 
and East European Area. Details and 
application forms may be obtained 
from the Ford Foundation, Foreign 
Study and Research Fellowship Pro- 
gram, 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. The deadline for filing 
applications is January 7, 1955. 


- Editorial‘Comments - 


Harvard’s Program of Advanced 
Standing 


HE Program of Advanced 
Standing which was recently 
introduced at Harvard Col- 
lege is a highly promising experiment 
in adapting the educational program 
to the needs and abilities of superior 
students. The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education made a grant of 
$43,800 for the support of the project. 

The program provides various ways 
through which the formal education 
of unusually able students can be 
accelerated. A student who in 
secondary school has completed three 
“college-calibre” courses may, begin- 
ning in the fall of 1955, apply for 
admission to the sophomore class at 
Harvard. If he has completed regular 
high-school work in three years and 
does not have the opportunity to do 
advanced work in his school, he may 
apply for admission to the freshman 
class at Harvard, without waiting to 
finish his twelfth year. 

Unusually able students in the 
College may do some independent 
research or graduate study during 
their final two years as _ under- 
graduates. This opportunity will be 
open chiefly to those who have a 
head-start in college study because 
of advanced work in the secondary 
school. But other students who dis- 
tinguish themselves as Freshmen and 
Sophomores will also be eligible. 

This program is noteworthy for a 
number of reasons. It is in line with 
psychological findings as to the 
ability of the better students to move 
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through school and college more 
rapidly than average ones. It recog- 
nizes that there is a good deal of 
overlapping between the work of the 
high school and that of the early 
college years; this may be a good 
thing for the average or below-average 
student, but represents waste of time 
for the abler one. The program will, 
for the better students, shorten the 
period of preparation for their adult 
careers. Students of American life 
for a long time have been pointing 
out that, because of the length of our 
educational program, the young 
American professional practitioner 
begins his career some years later 
than his European contemporary. 
During the past three-quarters of a 
century, numerous attempts have 
been made to shorten the period of 
preparation. Harvard’s great Charles 
W. Eliot was a protagonist in this 
effort. 

Some of the attempts to shorten 
the educational program have origi- 
nated with college persons but have 
been directed at the high school. 
These college-proposed plans have 
called for shortening the school pro- 
gram in order that young people 
might enter college earlier, but have 
conspicuously failed to consider 
shortening the college program. Nat- 
urally, such proposals have received 
less than cordial reception from many 
secondary-school people. The Har- 
vard plan has the merit of providing 
for shortening either the secondary- 
school or the college program, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 


~ 
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HE considerations that have 

been mentioned are sufficient to 
make the Harvard experiment wel- 
come: there is an additional factor 
that makes it timely. This is the 
tremendous increase in the college- 
age population that we shall have 
during the next decade and a half. 
The job facing the colleges and 
universities during this period is so 
tremendous as to call for new measures 
of many kinds. We shall have to 
enlarge existing institutions and 
establish new ones to carry the 
increased load, but this will not be 
sufficient. If we are to do a worthy 
job of meeting the educational needs 
‘of the 1960’s, we shall need also to 
think courageously and experiment 
boldly with curriculum, teaching 
methods and materials, student- 
personnel practices, and other phases 
of the program.'! There are signs 
that both the public and the pro- 
fession are becoming aware of the 
problems presented by greatly in- 
creased demands for college work and 
are beginning to grapple with them. 
Businessmen, civic leaders, and 
writers in general magazines are 
giving increased attention to it. The 
annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education in October had 
as its theme, “Preparing to Meet 
the Rising Tide of Students.”” Among 
the topics discussed were: Educational 
goals, content, and practices—what 
developments should we anticipate as 
we plan for expanding higher educa- 
tion? What can be done to increase 
efficiency in use of present facilities, 


'For editorial discussions on this problem see 
“The Job Ahead,” and “The Most Important Part 
of the Job Ahead,” Journat or Hicuer Epucation, 


XXV (April and May, 1954), pp. 219-21, 281, 286. 
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including plant, administrative pro- 
cedures, and instruction, to handle 
more students? Can we provide an 
adequate number of dedicated, well- 
qualified teachers? Are there accept- 
able methods of decreasing the total 
time of formal education for superior 
students? and What changes can be 
made in instruction to provide more 
effectively for increased enrollments? 

One approach to meeting our 
increased responsibilities is through 
more efficient use of school and 
college facilities by accelerating the 
educational program of able students. 
The Harvard program is an important 
experiment in doing this. 

Like most good things, such a 
program is not without its dangers. 
Probably the chief danger is that the 
question of a given student’s accelera- 
tion may be decided on too narrow a 
basis. Before a decision about the 
acceleration of a particular student’s 
program is reached, this question is 
asked: Is this student capable of 
doing more advanced work? This is 
a proper and necessary question, but 
it is only part of a larger one that 
ought to be asked. This question is: 
In view of all the circumstances—the 
student’s age, scholastic ability, emo- 
tional maturity, vocational plans and 
aspirations, economic status, and so 
on—what educational program would 
be best for him? To justify an 
accelerated program it is necessary 
but not sufficient that the authorities 
be convinced that he is able to do the 
more advanced work; they should 
raise and answer the larger question 
before reaching a decision. We hope 
that the Harvard authorities follow 


this policy. 
R. H. E. 


Limited in Scope 
A History oF THE ScHoot or LisrRary 

Service, University, dy 

Ray Trautman. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1954. xii+85 pp. 

(The Bicentennial History of Columbts 

University) $2.00. 

part of the celebration of its 
bicentennial year, Columbia University 
has published several histories of its 
professional schools and departments, of 
which this is one. Connie the School 
of Library Service richly deserves the 
honor of a separate volume. 

It was in 1887 that the indefatigable 
Melvil Dewey convinced the trustees 
that the first School of Library Economy 
in the United States should be estab- 
lished on the Columbia campus. It took 


only two years for the trustees to decide 
that the School should be moved (nay, 
dismissed!) to Albany, where it remained 
as the New York State wr 


School 
until 1926. In that year, however, 
Columbia University requested that it 
return to its original “home” where, 
uniting with the Library School of the 
New York Public Library, it became the 
School of Library Service which is 
celebrated in this volume. Few librar 
schools have had such a _ checkered, 
hectic, exciting, and at times precarious, 
history. 

The School of Library Service has 
surmounted its early vicissitudes to 
attain a position of unquestioned impor- 
tance in library education. Its contribu- 
tions to library theory and practice, 
through its curricular developments, its 
publications, and its distinguished alumni 
and faculty, make it a subject of great 
potential interest. 

Unfortunately, the text of this present 
history is limited to 68 pages, and 
within such stringent limits the author 
can do little more than hint at the 
fascinating history of the School. A 
straight chronological recital of key 
events fills up the allotted space; there 


is no room to relate these events to the 
social and professional history of which 
they are a part, nor, through anecdote 
and the reconstruction of personalities, 
to bring to life the illustrious names that 
figure in the events. 

Since Mr. Trautman himself designates 
the book, in his Preface, as a “historical 
sketch,” the reviewer is probably not 
justified in reproaching him for heiling 
to accomplish what he never intended. 
As a “sketch” the book is a competent 
job. But there is so much more—of 

ackground, of interpretation, of mean- 
ing—that cries to a told, that one 
cannot but wish that more scope had 
been granted the writer in which to tell it. 
Lester ASHEIM 
University of Chicago 


Excellently Illustrated 


THE SprinG OF CivitizATION: PERICLEAN 
ATHENS, edited by Charles Alexander 
Robinson, Jr. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc., 1954. xvit+ 
464 pp. $7.50. , 
The superb thing about this book is 

the plates. Many are here published 

for the first time; all are excellent, 
especially those by those genial experts 
in the photography of the Greek scene, 

Alison Frantz and Saul Weinberg. The 

Acropolis, its buildings and its sculpture, 

are covered in particular detail; there are 

clear, detailed photographs of reliefs, 
coins, vases, and gems. For the section 
on Greek classical art and architecture in 

a general-education course these plates 

are the answer to prayer. There is an 

uncluttered map of Greece and the 

Aegean by E. Raisz, and we get G. P. 

Stevens’ plan of the Acropolis, but with 

nothing to warn the layman that the 

buildings on and around it range in date 
from the sixth century B. c. to the second 

century A. D. 

The rest of the book ranges from 
adequate to disappointing. The intro- 
ductions by the editor on drama, philos- 
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ophy, art, and the Peloponnesian War are 
workmanlike jobs, largely reproduced 
from his earlier books. The translations 
of the dramatists, Plato, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon, are the familiar pieces of hack 
work (I except Shelley’s Symposium) 
which have been reprinted repeatedly 
before; they will never reveal to the 
“Greekless” student why his professor 
ets excited about Greek literature. The 
st translations of Greek drama are 
those chosen by Dudley Fitts for his 
anthology; the performances reprinted 
here, from the nineteenth century or in 
its spirit, all sound like Housman’s 
parody of Greek tragedy. One appreci- 
ates the problem: permission to reprint 
is prohibitive, and the plates make the 
book expensive enough as it is; yet we 
serve the cause of the classics ill by 
bromides. 
he carping critic might object further 
that the period of Suddee Athens is too 
loosely interpreted. Strictly speaking, 
it confines itself to 451-429 B. c., and 
that would exclude three of the plays, all 
of Plato, Thucydides and Sennen, and 
many of the plates, especially the fine 
ones of the Erechtheum. And there is 
something to be said for the strict 
interpretation: the Age of Pericles, like 
the age of F.D.R., meant something 
(Pericles’ Funeral Oration defines what 
it was), and that something stopped 
almost dead with the death of the 
protagonist. 
Paut MacKenprick 
University of Wisconsin 


A Story Well Told 


A History or Teacners CoLLeGe, 
Cotumsia Universiry, by Lawrence A. 
Cremin, David A. Shannon, and Mar 
Evelyn Townsend. New York: Col. 
umbia University Press, 1954. x+ 
289 pp. (The Bicentennial History of 
Columbia University) $4.25. 

This short volume is one of a series 
of nineteen in the “ Bicentennial History 
of Columbia University.” The pioneering 
role of Teachers College offers a formid- 
able challenge to the historian who would 
describe it briefly, and the authors, 
leaning heavily upon other published and 
unpublished sources, have written an 
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illuminating treatise, under the circum- 
stances. 

From its beginning in the late years 
of the nineteenth century, Teachers 
College has expressed the educational 
aspirations of the times. Its early pro- 
= especially was guided by ideas 

aving their roots in fundamental changes 
through which life in the United States 
was passing. The authors phrase the 
principal ideas underlying the founding 
of the College as follows: 


A lively interest in industrial and practical 
education; an evergrowing insistence upon 
specialized professional training for teachers; 
an increasing—if sometimes faltering—interest 
in the study of education; a strongly rooted 
movement toward educational reform; and a 
lively zeal for philanthropic and humanitarian 
causes . . . (page 9). 


The development of a program in those 
terms has deeply influenced the evolution 
of hundreds of other colleges for teachers 
in the United States and abroad. 

The massive expansion of Teachers 
College in size and function after its 
reorganization in the late twenties testi- 
fied to its significant service and offered 
an open invitation to those who seek in 
one way or another to mold the character 
of education. One of the exciting and 
harrowing chapters in the life of the 
College was the desperate but naive 
effort of the Communist conspiratorial 
apparatus to infiltrate and destroy it 
during the depression years of the 
thirties. Always, conflicting ideas of 
society and education have ie sought 
after and publicly examined in Teachers 
College, and for this reason no single 
educational doctrine has long held 
supremacy over others. Always the 
College has been committed, however, 
to the fashioning of education in terms 
of the fundamental tenets of democracy 
and the humane tradition of moral and 
spiritual purposes. 

Reading se story of Teachers College 
is a thrilling experience which gives one 
the sense of being in the very center of 
the process of the formation and testing 
of ideas to be used in schools and colleges 
on a broad scale. The story is well told 
in this volume, in the opinion of the 
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present reviewer, who spent twenty years 
as a student and faculty member at 
that College. It is not the full story, nor 
does it contain exactly the emphasis or 
interpretation in every particular that 
another member of the Teachers College 
family might express. This is true of all 
historical writing, however, and the 
reader will have a richer understanding 
of American education after reading this 


Donatp P. Corrreti 
Ohio State University 


The Report of Ten Years of Research 


A University Looks at Irs ProGram: 
Report OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Minnesota Bureau or _ Instiru- 
TIONAL RESEARCH, 1942-1952, edited 
by Ruth E. Eckert and Robert J. Keller. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1954. xii+223 pp. 
$4.00. 

For some thirty years the University 
of Minnesota has been investigating its 
own educational processes. It has tes 
a pioneer in institutional self-analysis, 
and today it probably conducts more 
studies and appraisals of its far-flung 
instructional, research, and administra- 
tive activities than any other university. 

This program began with the work 
of a Committee on Educational Guidance 
appointed by President Lotus D. Coff- 
man, one of the greatest of the state 
university presidents, to conduct system- 
atic studies of admissions policies and 
practices. In 1923, this Committee, 
impressed with the importance of guiding 
the development of a rapidly growing 
institution through educational investiga- 
tion, including experimentation and eval- 
uation, recommended the creation of an 
educational research committee to con- 
duct continuing examination of the 
University’s affairs. 

The Committee did not have a central 
office or specialized research staff until 
1930, and only in recent years has it had 
a full-time, or nearly full-time, director 
of studies. Throughout its history, one 
of the strengths of the Committee’s 
work has been the widespread participa- 
tion of members of the faculty and the 
administrative staff. Through the years, 
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more studies have been proposed by the 
former than the latter. Therefore, the 
research program has by no means been 
confined to administrative matters. Prob- 
lems of curriculum, instruction, and 
evaluation have been investigated in 
many divisions and at several levels in 
the University. 

This volume opens with an account 
of the development of the institutional 
research program, and contains a sum- 
mary of many of the studies that were 
made during the ten-year period covered 
by the report. The scope of the program 
is indicated by the headings of the four 
parts into which the report is divided: 
“General Studies Relating to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Program,” “Studies 
of the Undergraduate Program,” “Studies 
of Specialized and Graduate Programs,” 
and “Related Staff Activities.” The spe- 
cific subjects include a ten-year study of 
curriculum development; an experimental 
study of instruction in college physics; 
curriculum evaluation by former students 
of the College of Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Home Economics; and faculty pro- 
motion policies and practices. 

Some of the problems were obviously 
more important than others. Several 
were quite specific to the University of 
Minnesota, but many will be of general 
interest in higher education. Some now 
seem definitely “dated.” But the volume 
as a whole may well persuade other 
colleges and universities deat it will be to 
their advantage, also, to look systemat- 
ically and objectively at their activities. 

T. R. 
University of California 
at Berkeley 


Deserves the Widest Possible 
Circulation 


Mopern Epucation AND HUMAN VALUES, 
by Mildred McAfee Horton et aa. 
Pennsylvania: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1954. xii+86 pp. 
(Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation Lecture 
Series, Vol. V). $3.00. 

That there are “tides in the affairs of 
men” is clearly illustrated in the four 
lectures comprising the fifth volume in 
this interesting series. For all the 
authors address themselves essentially to 
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the underlying religious, political, and 
historical justification of a democratic 
way of life and, by indirection, to the 
réle of higher education in elucidating, 
vindicating, and enriching our American 
conviction of: its validity. Yet the 
utterances are neither defensive nor 
apologetic. They are interpretative, in a 
fine affirmative way, in the several 

rspectives of the scholarly insights here 
to bear. 

Former President Horton of Wellesley 
cast her remarks into the form of a 
prospective address to an audience of 
educated Indians, and she thus is able 
to remind us of the basic “moral and 
religious” facts in our heritage which 
helped to establish our American faith 
in the innate dignity of man and in his 
inalienable rights. She makes no attempt 
to explain away the shortcomings of our 
performance as compared with our demo- 
cratic principles, as her audience must 
have called upon her to do. But within 
the limits she set herself, a beginning 
background is clearly established. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, with custom- 
ary vigor, clarity, and deep conviction, 
confronts the problem of the rdle of 
religion in the educational process. With- 
out offering a definite program, he suggests 
the need for permeative influences which 
can be onthe miter by thoughtful teachers 
who are mindful of the ethical and spiritual 
challenges which our day and our students 
confront. The basic difficulty here is to 
multiply the number of teachers com- 
petent and convinced in the direction of 
the concerns which Mr. Fosdick rightfully 
points to as critical. 

I find Hu Shih’s lecture admirable 
from one point of view but disappointing 
from another. His subject 1s “An 
Oriental Looks at the Modern Western 
Civilization.” As an explanation of why 
and how he retains his unwavering belief 
in the spiritual aspects and ascendancies 
of seaidaneed life, his evaluations seem 
to me discerning and sound—a helpful 
corrective to much uninformed criticism 
of the West from the East. Yet because 
he is at such pains to see us at our best, 
he has no time to remind Americans of 
our insensitivities to those civilized values 
about which we have much to learn from 
the East. 
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President Baxter of Williams College, 
speaking as an historian, reviews “The 

uman Values of American History,” 
reminding us of the “religious faith, 
vision, and sense of mission” upon which 
our country was founded and extended. 
His lecture, while primarily straight- 
forward historic exposition, has a strong 
undertone of democratic re-affirmation. 

The four speakers thus strike a 
harmonious note—eloquent in restraint, 
spirited in their humanity. 

Finally, as with the publishing of all 
foundation lecture series, I raise a 
question about the extent of readershi 
and influence they enjoy. Should not all 
foundations provide for some measure of 
free distribution of their lectures in the 
right quarters? I venture to suggest 
that the five volumes of this series could 
to great educational advantage be pre- 
sented as gifts to the libraries of every 
teachers’ college in the country. Ideas 
which are worth securing prominent 
thinkers to present, deserve the widest 
possible circulation. 

Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


A Source Book for the Neophyte 
Meruops or Researcu, by Carter V. 

Good and Douglas E. Scates. New 

York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 

1954. xxli+g20 pp. $6.00. 

Confronted by the singularly Gargan- 
tuan growth of social-science research 
procedures, it is a wonder that anyone 
would embark upon the massive task of 
encompassing these within the pages of a 
single work. The effort itself commands 
respect. Fortunately, within the confines 
which the authors have set, their 
oe is equal to the effort. This is 

ut a relative statement, however, since 
it is plainly inconceivable that a tome 
of such avowedly broad scope could 
engender unanimous approval for all that 
it says, and for all that it fails to say, 
even in some nine hundred pages. 

At the outset, it falls upon the 
reviewer to point out that the title of 
this work is not to be taken literally. As 
will be inferred from the foregoing com- 
ments and from the fact that the authors 
are distinguished specialists in the field 


‘ 
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of education, the work is aimed primarily 
at students and practitioners of social 
research. Even this stands as an incom- 
plete description in view of the authors’ 
statement that “the details of educa- 
tional, psychological and_ sociological 
testing and statistics . . . will not be 
treated in the present volume.” They 
note further that this is not a “recipe 
book” of research methods but rather 
“a discussion of concepts, principles and 
procedures” in these fields of investiga- 
tion. That these assertions are indeed 
brought forth as impressions from readin 

the book is both the major strength an 

weakness which it embodies. 

Viewed from a front-line vantage 
point, the volume reveals a commendable 
understanding of, and concern for, the 
kinds of practical questions which arise 
in the minds of graduate students 
embarked upon thesis-planning. In this 
respect, the authors have contributed 
much from their years of experience on 
the academic scene. They have organ- 
ized Methods of Research to cover in 
sequence the formulation of a problem, 
the surveying of pertinent literature, the 
selection and use of appropriate tech- 
niques of data-gathering, the analysis 
and interpretation of evidence, and the 
reporting and implementation of research 


findings. Each of these major areas is 
liberally sprinkled with _ illustrative 
materials drawn from a plethora of 
sources. Herein, perhaps, lies the first 


of the work’s weaknesses. There will be 
those who will be critical of a style 
which might be characterized as overladen 
and excessively discursive. However true, 
one can hardly condemn the authors 
for the thoroughness which they have 
brought to the task; indeed, the copious- 
ness of their footnoting and _biblio- 
graphies at each chapter’s end is of 
admirable proportions. 

While it may be correct to say that a 
virtual encyclopedic coverage character- 
izes the treatment of certain areas—for 
example, the chapters on “Formulation 
and Development of the Problem” and 


“Organized Forms of Descriptive-Survey 
and Normative Research”—with all of 
its massivity, the volume does not present 
other integral aspects of social-science 
research. 


his is the second weakness, 


sol 


but one for which the authors ought not 
properly to be held to account; they 
clearly indicate that they had not 
intended to include this material. The 
reader should none the less be aware of 
this exclusion. Commonly utilized re- 
search techniques such as_ attitude- 
scaling, small-group interaction pattern- 
ing, projective testing, and psycho- 
hysical measurement, will not be found 
coe And it is noteworthy, too, that 
only passing mention is made of the 
routinely employed statistics of experi- 
mental design. Though this by no 
means vitiates the volume’s usefulness, it 
may serve to minimize its appeal in many 
quarters. 

Whatever the limitations of Methods 
of Research, it does provide decided 
strengths as well. If for nothing else, 
the authors’ orientation to research, 
particularly in the field of education, will 
present invaluable reading for the grad- 
uate student. The extensive reference 
lists should prove a rich mine of material 
as well, While not a complete manual, 
then, this still constitutes a handy source 
book for the neophyte to research. As 
the authors themselves suggest, however, 
supplementary reading will doubtless 
be necessary for a fully rounded view 
of the total research process. All con- 
sidered, it is likely that this work will 
take a deserved place as a standard 
reference within appropriate graduate 
departments. 

E. P. HoLtanper 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Who Is Intellectually Free? 
DWIGHT L. BOLINGER 
[Continued from page 467) 


munism and having some effect on the 
development of the thought of the 
students.® 


This was an intellectually free Repub- 
lican who believed with an intellectu- 
3Los Angeles Times, February 22, 1953, p. 7. 
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ally free Democrat that error is not 
to be feared so long as truth is left 
free to combat it. Robert A. Taft 
was his name. 

Perhaps it is unwise to put the 
Communist in charge of the economics 


class, the Catholic in charge of 
the marriage and divorce clinic, the 
Jehovah’s Witness i» charge of 


the class on Biblical criticism, or the 
conscientious objector in the seminar 
on military tactics. But with this 

roviso there is no justification for 
anyone, including Commu- 
nists, from the right to teach, on the 
grounds of intellectual freedom. Bar 
them, if you want, because you hate 
them, because you are afraid of them, 
because it is dangerous to the respecta- 
bility of your school to have them 
around, and by all means bar them 
if they seek converts. Be intellectu- 
ally free yourselves and admit your 
motives; but do not pretend that it is 
because they are intellectually unfree. 
Blind spots are universal. The danger 
to intellectual freedom is not so much 
in having one as in not knowing 
where it is. [Vol. XXV, No. 9] 


The Humanities and 
General Education 


HASKELL M. BLOCK 
[Continued from page 474) 


as our colleges expand and as pro- 
grams in general education continue 
to grow. We must judge these pro- 
grams not only by mistakes that have 
been made and are still being made 
along the way, but by the promise 
such programs hold for the education 
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of American youth. For general edu- 
cation is a necessary part of the 
training of mature and responsible 
men and women in a democracy. 
The values embodied in great works 
of art are in perpetual readiness to 
enrich the lives of our students and 
to provide them with a permanent 
source of pleasure and illumination. 
We all recognize the high office of 
the humanities in our times; but we 
need enlightened criticism and con- 
stant re-appraisal of both ends and 
means if we are to live up to our 
responsibilities. In these times we 
cannot afford to do otherwise. 

[Vol. XXV, No. 9] 


Yugoslavia’s Higher Institu- 
tions of Learning 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
[Continued from page 480| 


between the authorities and the edu- 
cated idlers has been going on since 
the end of the Second World War.‘ 
The authorities took the positive 
stand that students who had been 
educated at the expense of the people 
had a debt to repay with the skills 
they had acquired in public institu- 
tions. The slackers took the attitude 
that only peasants and fools work in 
the provinces, and that smart young 
people who receive university educa- 
tion should not be made to suffer the 
hardships of rural life. They further 
claim that their university education 
entitles them to comfortable, well- 
paid jobs in the big cities. They 


‘Handler, M. S. “Student Slackers Foil the 
Serbian Curbs,” New York Times, October 7, 
1952, 7- 
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outmaneuvered the authorities by 
becoming perennial students, never 
quite terminating their formal studies, 
never taking the final examination 
for a degree, but insisting on the 
necessity of specialized study. They 
frequently find easy government jobs 
in city institutions through the influ- 
ence of Communist party officials. If 
necessary, they take positions as 
clerks which require none of the 
skills that they have spent years to 
master. 

This floating population of perma- 
nent students in the cities has become 
such a problem that at the end of 1951 
drastic steps were taken by the 
government of the Republics, harassed 
by a lack of skilled personnel in their 
territories. For example, the Govern- 
ment of Serbia issued a regulation 
forbidding Serbian institutions to 
give employment in Belgrade to 
students from the other Republics 
who had taken their degrees, so as to 
force such students to return home. 
But this regulation did not help much; 
the perpetual students remained in 
Belgrade. 

The authorities hope that the 
economic forces now operating in 
Yugoslavia will defeat the educated 
“proletariat.” The stabilization of 
the dinar has largely destroyed the 
black market and curbed inflation 
and the activities of the floating 
‘ population which had become accus- 
tomed to living by its wits. The loss 
of state subsidies and the compulsion 
to operate state enterprises on tradi- 
tional principles of profit and loss 
has obligated factory managers and 
their workers’ councils to reduce 
their payrolls, which had been over- 
loaded with white-collar employees. 

[Vol. XXV, No. 9] 
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ASSOCIATIONS MEETING DURING 
DECEMBER, 1954, AND THE 
EARLY MONTHS OF 1965 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
Berkeley December 26-31 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education 
Chicago February 24-26 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 
Boston April 18-21 
American Association of Dental Schools 
Chicago March 20-23 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
Eastern, Boston April 17-21 
Midwest, Columbus, Ohio 
March 30-April 1 
Central, St. Paul March 30-April 2 
Southern, Tulsa April 12-15 
Southwest, Las Cruces April 21-24 
Northwest, Lewiston April 13-15 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Chicago March 3-5 
American Association of Physics Teachers 
New York City January 27-29 
State College, Pa. June 20-24 
American Association of School Administrators 
St. Louis February 26-March 2 
Denver March 12-16 
Cleveland April 2-6 
American Association of Teachers of French 
New York City December 29-30 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic 
and East European Languages 
New York City December 29-30 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portugese 
New York City December 29-30 
American Association of University Women 
Los Angeles June 27-July 1 
American Chemical Society, Division of 
Chemical Education 
Cincinnati March 31~-April 2 
American College Health Association 
Colorado Springs April 28-30 
American College Personnel Association 
Chicago April 3-7 
American Conference of Academic Deans 
Washington, D.C, January 11 
American Council of Learned Societies 
Washington, D.C. = January 19-21 
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American Council on Education 
Washington, D.C. October 6-7 
American Dental Association, Council on 
Dental Education 
Chicago 
American Economic Association 
Detroit December 28-30 
American Educational Research Association 
St. Louis February 28—-March 2 
Denver March 14 
Cleveland April 4 
American Historical Association 
New York City | December 28-30 
American Library Association 
Chicago January 30-February 5 
Philadelphia July 3-9 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
Chicago April 3-7 
American Philological Association 
Boston December 28-30 
American Philosophical Association 
Eastern Division, Baltimore 
December 28-30 
Western Division, East Lansing 
April 28-30 
American Political Science Association 
Boulder September 7-9 
American Psychological Association 
San Francisco September 2-9 
American Society for Engineering Education 
State College, Pa. June 20-24 
American Vocational Association 
San Francisco December 3-7 
Annual Congress of Medical Education and 
Licensure 
Chicago February 6-8 
Association of American Colleges 
Washington, D.C. January 11-13 
Association of American Geographers 
Memphis April 11-14 
Association of American Law Schools 
New York City December 28-30 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
Swampscott October 24-26 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national 
Kansas City,Missouri April 11-15 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 
Chicago March 6-10 
Botanical Society of America, Inc. 
East Lansing September, 1955 
Catholic Economic Association 
Detroit 


February 2-4 


December 30 
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College and University Personnel Association 
lowa City July 17-20 
College Band Directors National Association 
Chicago December 17-18 
College English Association 
New York City December 28 
Schenectady April 5-7 
College Physical Education Association 
New York City | December 29-30 
Council on Social Work Education 
Chicago January 26-29 
Geological Society of America 
New Orleans November 7-9 
Institute for Education by Radio-Television 
Columbus, Ohio April 12-15 
Linguistic Society of America 
Detroit December 28-29 
Mathematical Association of America 
Pittsburgh December 30 
Modern Language Association of America 
New York City December 27-29 
Music Educators National Conference 
Western Division, Berkeley, Calif. 
April 3-6 
Eastern Division, Boston 
February 25—March 1 
North Central Division, Cleveland 
March 5-8 
Northwest Division, Eugene, Ore. 
April 13-16 
Southern Division, New Orleans 
March 25-29 
Southwestern Division, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas March 13-16 
Music Teachers National Association 
St. Louis February 13-16 
National Association of Deans of Women 
Chicago April 1-4 
National Association of Schools of Music 
Los Angeles December 29-31 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 
Atlantic City February 19-23 
National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators 
Lafayette, Indiana April 17-20 
National Council of Geography Teachers 
Indianapolis November 25-26 
National Council of Teachers of English 
Detroit November 25-27 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
Chicago 
Speech Association of America 
Chicago December 28-30 


March 21-25 


Books Received but Not 
Reviewed 


GILBERT, KATHERINE, AND 
History of Esthetics. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. xxi+613 pp. $7.50. 

Goopyear, Marcaret R., AnD KLonr, 
Mitprep Cuapin. Managing for 
Effective Living. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1954. viiit 
344 PP- $4.00. 

Grant, Parker. Micro- 
biology and Human Progress. New 
York: Rinehart and, Company, Inc., 
1953. Xvilit+718 pp. $6.75. 

Hates, Dawson. Federal Control of 
Public Education. New York: Teachers 
Coliege, Columbia University, 1954. 
xvi+144 pp. $3.75. 

Heatp, Mark M. A Free Society: an 
Evaluation of Contemporary Democracy. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1953. xiv+546 pp. $4.75. 

Myron S., BLANK- 
ENSHIP, ALBERT B. Marketing: an 
Introduction. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., 1953. xi+270 pp. (Col- 
lege Outline Series). $1.50. 

Hersert, Jean. The Interpreter’s Hand- 
book: How to Become a Conference 
Interpreter. Geneva, Switzerland: Georg 
and Company, 1952. vi+106 pp. 

Hirt, C. P. Suggestions on the Teaching of 
History. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. 117 pp. (Towards 
World Understanding, a published 
by Unesco). $.75. 

HorrmMan, AND Grattan, C, 
Hart ey, editors. News of the World: 
a History of the World in Newspaper 
Style. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953. §2issues. 205 pp. $3.72. 

Horn, Francis H., editor. Literary 
Masterpieces of the Western World. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. 
Xx+255 pp. $3.50. 

INTERNATIONAL Business MAcuHINES 
Corporation. Light on the Future. 
New York: IBM Department of Infor- 
mation, 1953. 30 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL Universities Bureau. 
International List of Universities. 1952. 


45 PP- 
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Je.inexk, VLapimir, translator. The 4na- 

lytical Didactic of Comenius. Chicago: 

niversity of Chicago Press, 1953. 
XVilit+239 pp. $5.00. 

Joyce, James Avery. World in the 
Making: the Story of International 
Cooperation. New York: Henry Schu- 
man, Inc., 1953. xiit159 pp. $3.50. 

Karpr, Fay B. The Ps hohe and 
Psychotherapy of Otto Rank. New York: 
Inc., 1953. xii+ 
129 pp. $3.00. 

C., ano Rasey, Marie I. 
Education and the Nature of Man. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
xi+209 pp. $3.00. 

Kinsey, Atrrep C., e al. Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female. Phil- 
adelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1953. xxx+842 pp. $8.00. 

Krauskopr, Konrap Bartes.- Funda- 
mentals of Physical Science. 3rd ed. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953. xiit+694 pp. $6.00. 

Lueck, Wittiam R. An Introduction to 
Teaching. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1953. x +484 pp. $4.00. 


The Function of the 
Library in the Modern 
College 
A repaged cloth edition of 
THE LIBRARY QUARTERLY 


Special October, 1954, issue which contains 
the addresses delivered at the 19th annual 
conference of the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago. 


The edition will be limited to 750 copies. 
Be sure of getting your copy by placing 
your order immediately. $3.75 


Send your orders to: 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago 37, Illinois 


5750 Ellis Avenue 


Subscribe to— 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 
—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing 
phase of education. 
—It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college 
movement. 
—It is edited by one of America’s most distinguished educators, 
James W. Reyno ps of the University of Texas. 


—The live, forward-looking program of research and service is 
published in the Junior Journat. 


Subscription price, $3.50 a year 


1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


FINANCE IN EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


By Tuap L. Huncate 


The major purpose of this book is to promote broader understanding of the 
basic policies of financial management. The author, controller and pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Columbia, shows that financial 
management is closely associated with the administration of the educational 
program, and that improvements and developments in one are always re- 
flected in the other. 


Dr. Hungate writes primarily for those who do not have a knowledge of 
accounting but do have an interest or a réle in institutional financial manage- 
ment. Specialists, however, may well revise their practices in light of the 
principles outlined in this new book. 


1054 234 pages Cloth $3.75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 
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NEW GOALS IN EDUCATION 


96 pp., cloth, $1.00 


A survey of topics vital to schools today, and a critique of New Goals in 
public and private education. “I think the present introduction has more 
quotable material than anything of ics length that | know and find it every 
bit as exciting as those which have come before,” LLoypo Morain, American 
Humanist Association. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES, SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS, 
AND COLLEGES 


2nd ed., 320 pp., cloth, $3.30, paper, $2.20 


The new edition of this directory to post-secondary educational facilities 
includes detailed descriptions of 600 public and private junior colleges, 
1,100 specialized schools, and provides a reference list of 1,000 colleges and 
universities. 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


35th ed., 1,232 pp., red cloth, $8.00 


The standard annual reference work in its latest complete revision is a 
detailed and accurate survey of more than 4,500 elementary and secondary 
private schools with descriptive data reflecting the scope of independent 
education throughout the United States and Canada. ‘The Handbook 
has always been an extremely valuable reference,” Jack B. Coyie, National 
Geographic Magazine, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


ist ed., 96 pp., cloth, $2.20, paper, $1.10 


A FIRST--here are described 425 private schools and camps and lists 
of 375 guidance clinics, 275 state schools, 60 national associations, periodicals, 
in the field of special education, etc., for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped. ‘‘ Professional workers and parents will find this handbook indispen- 
sable,” Bulletin, National Society for Crippled Children. 


Send for catalogue and circulars. Write our educational advisory bureau stating 
particulars of individual needs for information on suitable schools. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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